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PREFACE 


. the real, central theme of History is not what happened, but what 


people felt about it when it was happening:.. . 
people who counted.’ (G. M. Young) 


Lady Sophia Palmer and Sir Arthur Hamilton 
Gordon were ‘“‘people who counted.” Closely con- 
nected by family or friendship with many of the lead- 
ing British politicians of the late decades of the 
nineteenth century, each was knowledgeable about 
and vitally interested in politics. Their political 
“conversation” contained in this volume fairly and 
dramatically represents the reactions of conservative 
Liberals to the great events of the middle and late 
eighties and to Gladstone’s part in them. The corre- 
spondence illustrates the gradual alienation of Glad- 
stone’s conservative friends and provides some addi- 
tional information on the split in the Liberal party 
following the introduction of the First Irish Home 
Rule Bill. It complements in part the Gladstone- 
Gordon Correspondence published by the late Paul 
Knaplund in 1961;! but here Gordon states his opin- 
ions more frankly than he could to Gladstone from 
whom he hoped eventually to receive a peerage. The 
major importance of the correspondence, however, lies 
in its uniqueness. There is no dearth of published 
political correspondence and letters dealing with the 
latter half of the nineteenth century; but there is 
none by conservative Liberals, not themselves lead- 
ing politicians, which focuses attention upon these 
half-dozen years so crucial to the British Liberal 
party. 

Lady Sophia and Sir Arthur began corresponding in 
1880 and continued until his death in 1912. For the 
first three years their letters were infrequent and 
spasmodic. This was again the case after 1890 when 
he retired from the Colonial service. I have chosen, 
therefore, to publish only the letters for the years 1884 
to 1889. These form the body of their correspondence 
and in the main follow a consistent theme: the failure 


1 P. Knaplund, ed., ‘‘Gladstone-Gordon Correspondence, 
1851-1896. Selections from the Private Correspondence of a 
British Prime Minister and a Colonial Governor,” Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 51, 4 (1961). 


‘the conversation of the 


of the Liberal party to solve the major problems of 
the day, the onset of disunity, and the withdrawal 
into opposition of many of its former friends. I have 
added two further letters by Lady Sophia, one at the 
beginning and one at the end: the first commenting on 
the general election of 1880, and the second on Glad- 
stone’s death in 1898. I have omitted from the letters 
published here non-political matters: family chit-chat 
and general gossip, and also Gordon’s comments on 
colonial administration which have received sufficient 
space in my study of Gordon’s career? and in Knap- 
lund’s volume mentioned previously. I have also 
omitted a few repetitions and irrelevant asides where 
doing so does not alter the sense or atmosphere of the 
text. 

Apart from a few very brief excerpts which appear 
in my study of Gordon’s career, no part of this corre- 
spondence has been published. The original letters 
are to be found in the Stanmore Collection in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 49221-49223). 

I have to thank my departmental colleagues at the 
University of New Brunswick for encouragement and 
suggestions and especially Professors Gilbert Allardyce 
and P. A. Buckner for acquiring certain pieces of im- 
portant information for me at the sacrifice of their 
own research time during trips abroad. I wish also 
to thank the Canada Council for a short-term grant in 
1964 which enabled me to transcribe the letters, and 
to acknowledge my debt to the late Baron Stanmore 
who gave me permission to use his father’s papers as 
I wished, and to the staff of the Manuscript Division 
of the British Museum, especially to Dr. Philip Blake- 
Hill, for assistance and unvarying kindness. I dedi- 
cate this volume to my wife as areturn, however small, 
for the patience and skill which she devoted to its 
typing. 

J.K.C. 


2 J. K. Chapman, The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon, First 


Lord Stanmore, 1829—1912 (Toronto, 1964). 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


Gladstone’s leadership of the Liberal party, which 
he assumed at the end of 1867, remained unchallenged 
throughout his first ministry; his retirement after 
Disraeli’s triumphin 1874 was purely voluntary. 
His indignation at the Bulgarian atrocities of 1876 
brought him back into the mainstream of politics and 
to the unofficial leadership of the party. The success of 
his Midlothian campaign ensured that he would again 
become Prime Minister despite the Queen’s prefer- 
ence for Granville! or Hartington.? However, from the 
beginning of Gladstone’s second ministry in 1880 the 
party’s left wing criticized him because the composi- 
tion of the ministry did not reflect radical Liberal 
strength in the Commons. That criticism continued 
because of the dearth of radical legislation. Within 
two years of resuming office his right wing supporters, 
Whigs and former Peelites, also began to exhibit 
a restlessness which gradually became disillusionment 
and ended with the so-called ‘‘Whig secession.” 

Some uneasiness attended Gladstone’s concessions 
. to the Boers in 1881 although no resignations followed. 
The Duke of Argyll? was the first to leave the cabinet, 
resigning as lord privy seal early in the cabinet’s 
deliberations over the second Irish Land Act. Then, 
in April, 1882, Lord Cowper quit as lord-lieutenant of 


1 George Leveson-Gower (1815-1891), second Earl Granville; 
colonial secretary, 1868-1870, 1886; foreign secretary, 1870—1874, 
1880-1885. 

2 Spencer Compton Cavendish (1833-1908), marquess of 
Hartington and later eighth duke of Devonshire; postmaster 
general, 1868; chief secretary for Ireland, 1870-1874; co-leader 
with Granville of Liberal party, 1875-1880; secretary for India, 
1880-1882; secretary for war, 1882-1885; lord president of the 
council, 1895-1903. 

3 George Douglas Campbell (1825-1900), eighth duke of 
Argyll; lord privy seal, 1852-1855, 1859-1866, 1880-1881; post- 
master general, 1855—1858; secretary for India, 1868-1874. 

4 He thought the proposed legislation inconsistent with rights 
of contract and property. 

6 Francis Thomas de Grey Cowper (1834-1905), seventh Earl 
Cowper; lord lieutenant of Ireland, 1880-1882. 


Ireland because he had had responsibility without the 
power of control and had pressed unsuccessfully for 
a strong Coercion Act. Forster’s® resignation the 
following month as secretary for Ireland was a serious 
blow to the government because it derived from his 
growing lack of confidence in Gladstone’s assessment 
of the Irish leaders.’ 

Forster, an able administrator and parliamentarian, 
had a quick temper and sometimes spoke and acted 
too quickly and forcefully. Lord Hartington, secretary 
for war, and Lord Selborne,® the lord chancellor, did 
not share Forster’s defect; both had equable tem- 
peraments and judicious minds. But both were 
brought to the verge of resigning in 1884 over Glad- 
stone’s failure to face up to the possibility that General 
Charles Gordon would need to be rescued from 
Khartoum.® Although their confidence in the prime 
minister was restored by his masterly handling of the 
Franchise Bill of 1884—the necessity for which they 
had accepted with reluctance—both shared in the 
shock given to public opinion by news of Gordon’s 
death which reached England in early February, 1885. 


6€ W. E. Forster (1818-1886); vice president of the council 
(education), 1868; entered cabinet, 1870; chief secretary for 
Ireland, 1880-1882. 

7 Forster insisted that before Parnell and other Irish Nationalist 
leaders were released from Kilmainham gaol one of three condi- 
tions had to be fulfilled: (a) that the Nationalist leaders give a 
spontaneous, unambiguous pledge to attempt to curtail the out- 
rages of the Irish Land League; (b) that the government restore 
peace in Ireland; (c) that the government pass a new stringent 
act to repress crime and intimidation in Ireland. Although the 
cabinet on 1 May agreed to undertake the last, Forster, never- 
theless, resigned the same day in the belief that the lack of 
mutual confidence between himself and Gladstone made it 
necessary. 

8 Sir Roundell Palmer (1812-1895), Baron Selborne, 1872, 
created earl, 1882; solicitor general, 1861; attorney general, 
1863-1866; lord chancellor, 1872-1874, 1880-1885. 

R. C. K. Ensor has remarked that “Selborne took what on 
the whole must be pronounced an accurate and even prophetic 
view of the facts and the issue” in a Memorandum to the Cabinet 
on 29 July, 1884 (England 1870-1914 [Oxford, 1936], p. 84 n. 2). 
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From that point, despite Gladstone’s and Granville’s 
success in dealing with Russia over Afghanistan, the 
Liberal government’s days were numbered. Few 
regretted its defeat in the Commons in June, 1885, 


when the Irish members joined the Conservatives in- 


voting against the budget proposals, a vote which saw 
seventy-six Liberals! absent themselves and six vote 
with the opposition. Some conservative Liberals did 
see, however, that the fall of the ministry would have 
two results prejudicial to what they considered the 
welfare of the country. First, it would ensure that 
the Irish Coercion or Crimes Act of 1882 would expire 
without renewal of those of its features the govern- 
ment felt still to be necessary. Secondly, the consider- 
able period which would elapse before Parliament 
could be dissolved and a general election held” would 
allow the radicals, who, with Gladstone’s approval, 
had largely created the Liberal party’s organization, 
sufficient time to put forward many more radical 
candidates. It would allow them also time to pub- 
licize radical proposals such as church disestablish- 
ment and drastic reform of the House of Lords. 
Some had expected Gladstone to give up the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party and to retire from politics at 
this juncture. He was nearing seventy-six, had a 
great career behind him, and had often expressed the 
wish to rest. Radicals and “party men,” aware that 
they could not win without his vote-catching ability, 
and moderates, like Lords Granville and Spencer,” 
hopeful that as leader he could hold the radicals in 
check, persuaded him to continue. He had no legis- 
lative program of his own which could excite the party 
or win the votes of the uncommitted. His address to 
the electors of Midlothian, later to be known as the 
“Authorized Programme” as opposed to the “Un- 
authorized Programme” of the radicals, gave no gui- 
dance on the great issues raised by the radicals: the 
future of the House of Lords, the Church, and educa- 
tion. Instead, he touched on them “in a vague, 
misty, facing-both-ways fashion.’’"® On the Irish 
problem he was also obscure, calling for an “equitable 
settlement” along the lines of “‘‘. . . a liberal interpre- 
tation and application of the principles traditionally 
held dear by the people of Great Britain... .’’’™ 


10 The abstainers were radical Liberals. Lord Acton wrote to 
Mary Gladstone, 16 June, 1885, that “The defeat was prepared 
by the Birmingham wire-pullers to evade the impending collision 
between the two wings of the Government; and they induced their 
people to stay away and bring the Tories in for a time” (Quoted 
by J. L. Hammond, Gladstone and the Irish Nation (Hamden, 
Conn., 1964], p. 373 n.). 

u Elections could not be held until the implications of the 
Redistribution Act of 1885 could be worked out and new electoral 
rolls prepared. 

22 John Poyntz Spencer (1835-1910), fifth earl; Irish viceroy, 
1867-1874, 1882-1885; lord president of the council, 1880-1882, 
1886; first lord of the admiralty, 1892-1895. 

13 Roundell Palmer, earl of Selborne, Memorials, Part II, 
Personal and Political (London, 1898) 2: p. 180. | 

14 Ibid. 
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During the election campaign he adopted what 
amounted to a neutral attitude to the Unauthorized 
Programme and did not markedly interfere with 
radical attempts, successful in many constituencies, to 
exclude candidates who would not pledge themselves 
to church disestablishment. This prompted Lord 
Grey to issue a statement signed by himself and 
eighteen others, among them Lord Selborne, warning 
anti-disestablishment Liberals against the tactics of 
the disestablishers. Selborne, in reply to a letter 
asking how Liberal supporters of the Church should 
vote in the election, answered that he considered ‘‘the 
maintenance of the Established Church as of much 
greater importance than the predominance of my own, 
or the defeat of any other, political party. . . .’’!® 
This letter, published in the Times," and his signature 
to Lord Grey’s paper, drew a protest from Gladstone. 
A brief correspondence followed!® which showed a di- 
vergence of views on the church question sufficient to 
prevent Selborne again serving in a Gladstone cabinet 
in the event that legislation seriously affecting the 
Church became politically expedient. 

In the elections held in late November and early 
December some Liberal candidates, like Selborne’s 
son,!® who had spoken against disestablishment had 
hard fights and others, like Hugh Childers? and Lord 
Northbrook’s son,! met defeat because the clergy 
campaigned against them, believing that they would 
eventually toe the party line. In the cities and 
boroughs the trend was toward the Conservatives, in 
the counties toward the Liberals. Some county con- 
stituencies elected extreme radicals like Joseph Arch” 
who won North-West Norfolk. Scotland and Wales 
heavily favored the Liberals and the Irish National- 
ists took eighty-five of the 103 Irish seats and one in 
Liverpool. In all, the Liberals captured 335 seats, 
eighty-six more than the Conservatives, twenty-five 
to forty of whose seats had been won by the votes of 
Irish electors in English constituencies. With the 

15 Henry George Grey (1802-1894), third earl; secretary of state 
for the colonies, 1846—1852. 

16 Memorials, Part II 2: p. 182. 

17 Letter dated 5 November, 1885, and published 13 November. 

18 During November, 1885, consisting of three letters by 
Gladstone and two by Selborne. See Memorials, Part II 2: pp. 
183-187, for text of Selborne’s letters and summary of Gladstone’s. 

19 William Waldegrave Palmer (1859-1942), Lord Wolmer, 
later second earl of Selborne; under-secretary for the colonies, 
1895-1900; first lord of the admiralty, 1900-1905; governor of 
Transvaal and high commissioner for South Africa, 1905-1910; 
president, board of agriculture, 1915-1916. 

2 Hugh C. E. Childers (1827-1896); Liberal M. P., 1860; first 
lord of the admiralty, 1868-1871; chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, 1862-1863; secretary for war, 1880-1882; chancellor 
of the exchequer, 1882—1885; home secretary, 1886. At this time 
he sat for Pontefract and after his defeat in the 1885 election had 
to seek a new seat in Edinburgh. 

21 Francis George Baring, M. P. for Winchester. 

22 Joseph Arch founded the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union. 

23 See John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone 
(London, 1922), 2: p. 430 n., and Hammond, p. 398. 
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support of the Irish Nationalists, Lord Salisbury, who 
had formed a caretaker government on Gladstone’s 
resignation in June, could expect to continue as prime 
minister in the new Parliament when it met early in 
January. At least this was the situation in mid- 
December, especially as the Liberals, many of whom 
were reluctant to find themselves at Parnell’s** mercy, 
showed no disposition to turn Salisbury out. Even 
the radical M. P. Charles Dilke counseled against 
factious opposition to the Conservative government,”® 
and Gladstone wished the Conservative-Parnellite alli- 
ance to continue and offered support should the minis- 
try propose ‘‘some adequate and honourable plan for 
settling the question of Irish government. . . .’’” 

By December 17 and 18 all was changed. Herbert 
Gladstone’s?’ disclosure to the newspaper editors that 
his father had adopted Home Rule for Ireland de- 
stroyed the alliance, extricated the Conservatives 
from their uncomfortable position as abettors of Irish 
Nationalism, left Gladstone in a bad light and his 
party in a situation where its internal ailments could 
only become aggravated. In January, 1886, when it 
became clear that the Salisbury cabinet had decided 
against further flirtation with the Irish nationalists 
and was preparing to announce a new coercion bill, 
Parnellites joined Gladstone to defeat the ministry on 
an amendment to the address, proposed by Jesse 
Collings,?® regretting the absence of proposals for al- 
lotments for agricultural laborers. The amendment, 
carried 331 to 252, amounted to a vote of no confidence 
and the ministry resigned. 

Gladstone was now called on to form his third 
ministry. He attempted to reassemble his former 
cabinet but had no prospect of complete success. The 
vote on the Collings amendment had already indicated 
this when some sixteen to eighteen Liberals, among 
them Hartington and Goschen,”® had voted with the 
Conservatives and seventy-four to seventy-six had 
abstained.®® Not only did the more conservative mem- 

% Charles Stewart Parnell (1846-1891) leader of the Irish 
Nationalist party. 

25 Selborne to Gordon, 10 Dec., 1885, Memorials, Part II 2: 
p. 190. Sir Charles W. Dilke (1843-1911), radical M. P. for 
Chelsea; president local government board, 1882-1885; author 
of Greater Britain. 

26 Quoted by Ensor, p. 94f. 

27 Youngest son of W. E. Gladstone and at this time acting as 
private secretary to his father. 

28 Jesse Collings (1831-1920) close friend of Joseph Chamberlain 
and Liberal member for the Bordesley division of Birmingham. 

29 George Joachim Goschen (1837-1907); vice-president of 
board of trade, 1865; chancellor of duchy of Lancaster, 1866; 
president of poor law board, 1868; first lord of the admiralty, 
1871-1874; chancellor of the exchequer, 1887—1892; first lord 
of the admiralty, 1895-1900; created viscount, 1901. 

30 Authorities vary slightly on the number of Liberals voting 
with the Conservatives and the number abstaining. Probably 
more Liberals would have abstained or even perhaps voted with 
the government had they not in their election canvasses pro- 
mised to support allotments for agricultural laborers. Moreover, 


some of the new members thought government by a minority 
to be constitutionally objectionable. 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND T 


bers of the 1880-1885 ministry object to Home Rule 
but they resented the fact that Gladstone had not 
consulted some of them before adopting that policy 
and had taken some more into his confidence than 
others.* Lords Hartington, Selborne, Northbrook,” 
Derby,” Carlingford,’** and Monk-Bretton,** all former 
cabinet ministers, refused to enter the new govern- 
ment and Sir Henry James,’ who had been attorney 
general, rejected Gladstone’s invitation to become lord 
chancellor. G. J. Goschen, who had been a member 
of the 1868 cabinet but had refused to join the 1880 
ministry because of the promise to extend the fran- 
chise, also declined to serve. So did John Bright.’ 
All would oppose, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
new government and its Irish policy. So also would 
two former ministers, W. E. Forster and the Duke of 
Argyll, to whom no invitation had been given. 

Of Gladstone’s new cabinet only Granville, Spencer, 
Harcourt,?8 Kimberley, Childers, and Joseph Cham- 
berlain® had much experience. Granville’s powers 
were failing. Spencer had immense dignity and en- 
joyed great respect but his mind worked slowly. 
Harcourt and Kimberley were primarily ambitious 


31 Gladstone had consulted Granville in whom he had complete 
confidence and also Spencer who was high in his favor; but apart 
from Childers (see note 41) the others had little or no idea of 
the direction of Gladstone’s mind until the flight of the so-called 
Hawarden Kite in mid-December. 

32 Thomas George Baring (1826—1904); first earl of North- 
brook; Indian viceroy, 1872-1875; first lord of the admiralty, 
1880-1885. 

33 Edward Henry Stanley (1826-1893), fifteenth earl of Derby; 
M. P. King’s Lynn, 1848-1869; colonial secretary and president 
of board of control, 1858; after India Act first secretary of state 
for India, 1858-1859; foreign secretary, 1867-1868, 1874-1878; 
resigned from Conservative party in March, 1880; colonial 
secretary, 1882-1885. 

34 Chichester Samuel Fortesque (1823-1898), Baron Carling- 
ford; M. P. Louth, 1847-1874; junior lord of the treasury, 1854— 
1855; under-secretary of state for colonies, 1857-1858, 1859- 
1865; chief secretary for Ireland, 1865-1866, 1868-1870; presi- 
dent, board of trade, 1871-1874; elevated to peerage, 1874; lord 
privy seal, 1881-1885 and president of the council, 1883-1885. 

35 John George Dodson (1825-1897), first Baron Monk- 
Bretton; M. P. East Essex, 1857-1874; M. P. Chester, 1874- 
1880; M. P. Scarborough, 1880-1884; president of local govern- 
ment board, 1880-1882; chancellor of duchy of Lancaster, 
1882-1884. 

36 Sir Henry James (1828-1911); attorney general, 1873-1874; 
1880-1885 ; chancellor of duchy of Lancaster, 1895-1902; elevated 
to peerage as Lord James of Hereford. 

37 John Bright (1811-1889); M. P., 1843; president board of 
trade, 1868-1870; chancellor of duchy of Lancaster, 1873-1874, 
1880-1882. 

88 Sir William Harcourt (1827-1904); M. P., 1868-1904; 
professor of international law, Cambridge, 1869; solicitor general, 
1873-1874; home secretary, 1880-1885; chancellor of exchequer, 
1886, 1892—1895 ; leader of Liberal party, 1896—1898. 

39 John Woodhouse (1826-1902), first earl of Kimberley; Irish 
viceroy, 1864—1866 ; lord privy seal, 1868-1870; colonial secretary, 
1870-1874, 1880-1882; secretary of state for India, 1882-1885, 
1886, 1892-1894; foreign secretary, 1894-1895. 

40 Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914); M. P., 1876; president 
board of trade, 1880-1885; president local government board, 
1886; colonial secretary, 1895—1903. 
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party men, and the former had defects of tempera- 
ment which prevented an easy relationship with col- 
leagues. Gladstone could count upon them to follow 
his lead. He could count also on Hugh Childers who, 
as early as September, had written outlining a plan 
for Home Rule.” Chamberlain was different. Self- 
made, disrespectful of the establishment, original and 
radical in his social and political views, able adminis- 
trator and architect of the party organization, he as- 
pired to succeed Gladstone as leader of the party. 
Although prepared to abolish Irish grievances by far- 
reaching social and economic legislation and to confer 
the benefits of local, county, and even provincial 
government upon them, he did not, like Gladstone, 
consider the Irish a “nation” to whom it was possible 
or desirable to accord an independent legislature. By 
the autumn of 1885, with his mind embittered against 
Parnell by Captain O’Shea” and Henry Labouchere,” 
his attitude to Irish ambitions was already hardening. 
Although he consented to join the cabinet he required 
careful handling especially in view of the fact that he 
was leader of the radicals who comprised about thirty 
per cent of the Liberal party’s strength in the Com- 
mons.*4 Gladstone, understanding little about man- 
aging men, disapproved of Chamberlain’s radicalism, 
regarded him as socially inferior, and underrated his 
ability and his power in the party. He denied Cham- 
berlain the secretaryship of state for the colonies, 
fobbed him off with the Local Government Board, 
and then failed to support his plans for reform of local 
government. This set the stage for Chamberlain’s 
resignation on the production of Gladstone’s Irish 
Home Rule and Land Purchase Bills. Sir George 
Trevelyan,** secretary for Scotland, also resigned as 
did a number of ministers of the Whig persuasion out- 
side the cabinet. Subsequently on 8 June, ninety- 
three Liberals voted against the Home Rule Bill on 
second reading, defeating it by a majority of thirty. 
Among the ninety-three were about twenty who fol- 
lowed Chamberlain.* 

Gladstone dissolved Parliament and the general 
election in July returned 316 Conservatives, 78 dis- 


41 Morley, 2: p. 475. 

4 William Henry O’Shea (1840-1905) ; captain of 18th Hussars 
on retirement in 1862; M. P. County Clare, 1880; M. P. Galway, 
1886, but retired in June. 

43 Henry Labouchere (1831-1912); editor of Truth; radical 
Liberal M. P. Northampton, 1880-1905. See Hammond, 413, 
417, for influence of O’Shea and Labouchere on Chamberlain. 

4 Hammond, 399, quotes the estimate of the Liberal Whip, 
Sir Richard Grosvenor, that 101 of 333 Liberal members elected 
in 1885 were radicals. The Liberal total is usually given as 335. 

45 Sir George Otto Trevelyan (1838-1928); M. P., 1865-1886, 
1887-1897; lord of the admiralty, 1868-1870; parliamentary 
secretary to the admiralty, 1880-1882 ; chief secretary for Ireland, 
1882-1884; chancellor of duchy of Lancaster, 1884-1885; secre- 
tary for Scotland, 1886, 1892-1895. 

46 Gordon L. Goodman in his article ‘Liberal Unionism: The 
Revolt of the Whigs,” Victorian Studies 3 (1959-1960): pp. 173- 
189, lists nineteen members who followed Chamberlain; but six 
of these did not vote in the division. 
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sentient Liberals, 191 Gladstonian Liberals and 85 
Irish Nationalists. Gladstone resigned and Salisbury, 
after offering the prime ministry to Hartington, 
formed a Conservative administration. His appoint- 
ment of the radical Lord Randolph Churchill*® as 
chancellor of the exchequer caused consternation 
among many Conservatives and Hartington Unionists. 
The latter had other fears stemming from their own 
unnatural alliance with Chamberlain, whom they re- 
garded as a radical opportunist likely with his follow- 
ing to desert to Gladstone should he decide to soften 
his stand on Home Rule. 

If the Hartington group was uncomfortable with 
Chamberlain, the latter was himself in a difficult situa- 
tion. He had to try to put the onus on Gladstone for 
continuation of the Liberal split or he stood in danger 
not only of losing some of his parliamentary following 
but his group’s voting strength at the constituency 
level. He might, however, retain both should Lord 
Randolph Churchill as chancellor of the exchequer be 
able to force the cabinet to accept some of the radical 
economic measures both wished. When Lord Ran- 
dolph resigned at the end of 1886 Chamberlain had at 
least to appear to move towards reunification of the 
Liberal party. His suggestion of a round-table con- 
ference met an eager response from Harcourt, to whom 
the split in the party appeared the worst of possible 
evils. Hartington would not take part because doing 
so would have made him appear to desert Goschen, 
whom he had just persuaded to accept the exchequer 
under Salisbury. Gladstone gave the conference his 
blessing but because the government’s coercion policy 
in Ireland, which radicals disliked, was now producing 
by-election victories for Gladstonian candidates, 
which led him to believe that he would soon be re- 
turned to office in a general election, he was unwilling 
to make concessions to Chamberlain. The latter 
could not in pride or conscience accept Gladstone’s 
position, and turned away. He had made the ges- 
ture; let the continuation of the split be Gladstone’s 
responsibility.” 

Chamberlain was thus thrown back upon the 
Hartington Liberals, the more so with the reversion of 
some of his original following, notably that of Sir 


47 Akers-Douglas, the Conservative Whip, writing to Salisbury 
18 July, 1886, concluded that of the seventy-eight, six were sup- 
porters of Salisbury, forty-three of Hartington, twenty-one of 
Chamberlain, and eight of Gladstone (P. Fraser, ‘The Liberal 
Unionist Alliance: Chamberlain, Hartington, and the Conserva- 
tives, 1886-1904,” English Hist. Rev. 77 [1962]: pp. 53-78). 
Presumably the six were Conservative in all but name and the 
eight Gladstonian in all but Home Rule. 

48 Lord Randolph Churchill (1849-1895); secretary for India, 
1885-1886; chancellor of the exchequer, 1886-1887. A social 
reformer and democrat, Churchill, by 1884, had become the most 
dynamic of the Tory leaders and spokesman of the so-called 
“Ginger Group” or “Fourth Party.” 

49 For a full treatment of Chamberlain’s position and activities 
see Michael Hurst, Joseph Chamberlain and Liberal Reunion, the 
Round Table Conference of 1887 (London, 1967). 
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George Trevelyan, to Gladstone; but he had preserved 
his own power base in Birmingham. The Liberal 
Unionists tended now to welcome him. Deprived of 
some of his parliamentary strength he was less danger- 
ous. Moreover, in view of Gladstone’s by-election 
victories, they needed his strength among the voters, 
which remained impressive especially in Birmingham 
and the West Midlands.» A factor which, from 1887, 
tended to render the Liberal Unionist alliance less 
precarious was the tacit approval and even defense 
of the Irish Plan of Campaign®! by Gladstone (who 
was not overly concerned with legalities when one of 
his great measures was at stake) and some of his sup- 
porters. The acceptance of the chancellorship of the 
exchequer by a Liberal Unionist tended to draw the 
Hartington Liberals closer to the Conservatives. 
Goschen’s efficient and judicious handling of the bud- 
get enabled him to finance the schemes upon which 
Lord Randolph had been intent. This and his sup- 
port of local government reform and education® could 
scarcely fail to win Chamberlain’s approval. Simi- 
larly A. J. Balfour’s®® success as secretary for Ireland 
in suppressing terrorism and initiating economic re- 
forms earned the respect of both Hartingtonians and 
Chamberlain. Finally, the Salisbury government’s 
foreign and colonial policies appealed both to Harting- 
ton who, in 1884, had been uneasy at Gladstone’s 
seeming unconcern with Britain’s interests abroad, and 
to Chamberlain whose earlier insularity had shown 
signs of giving way to a more cosmopolitan attitude 
even before his break with Gladstone. 

As the eighties waned the anti-Home Rule alliance, 
in order to survive, was driven closer together by 
Gladstone’s by-election victories and especially by 
Parnell’s emergence as a hero from The Times Forgery 
Case. Had it not been for Parnell’s ruin by the 
O’Shea divorce, which alienated many non-conformist 
voters from the Home Rule cause and divided the 
Irish Nationalist party, the Unionist alliance would 
have been badly, instead of marginally, defeated at the 
general elections of 1892. In that case the constitu- 
tional crisis over the powers of the House of Lords 


5 Goodman, p. 188 n. 44. 

5 The Plan of Campaign called on tenants of each estate to 
negotiate as a group with their landlord and if he did not accept 
their offer of rent to put the money into a campaign fund. Pri- 
vately Parnell disapproved. 

8 Goschen supported the Local Government or County 
Councils Act of 1888 and as chancellor gave the county councils 
quite generous grants. He was also able to find money to allow 
the county and county borough councils to foster technical 
education, responsibility for which was given them by the Tech- 
nical Instruction Act of 1889. 

5 Arthur James Balfour (1848-1930), nephew of Lord Salis- 
bury; entered cabinet, 1886; succeeded Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
as Irish secretary, March, 1887; first lord of the treasury, 1891- 
1892, 1895-1902; prime minister, 1902—1905. 

6 Hartington and his followers approved the establishment of 
order more than the economic reforms and the Chamberlainites 
approved the reforms much more than coercion. 
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might well have occurred nearly twenty years before 
If so, the fears expressed by conserva- 
tive Liberals in the late eighties were perhaps more 
realistic than many at that time and afterwards 
thought. 

The decade beginning in 1884 was thus one of strain 
for those with a predominantly conservative outlook. 
The Franchise Act of 1884 and the Redistribution Act 
of 1885 altered the political balance within the 
country, releasing forces which disparaged traditional 
institutions and demanded state intervention to re- 
dress economic disparities. The revolt of the Irish 
and Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule seemed to 
threaten dismemberment of the kingdom itself. Sir 
Arthur Gordon and Lady Sophia Palmer, born into 
the landed aristocracy and by upbringing strongly 
attached to the Church and the Constitution, in com- 
pany with many Victorians ‘“‘reacted to their age with 
hope and dismay, optimism and anxiety.” 55 


2. LADY SOPHIA PALMER 


Lady Sophia Palmer was one of the most politically 
knowledgeable Englishwomen of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Highly intelligent, well 
educated and articulate, she took advantage of the 
opportunities afforded her as the daughter of a lord 
chancellor who had twice been a member of Glad- 
stonian cabinets, to acquire a firm grasp of the work- 
ings of government and a wide acquaintance among 
the leading politicians of the time. A political par- 
tisan she nevertheless had inherited enough of her 
father’s judicious turn of mind to allow her to admit 
the merit in an opponent’s cause provided that it 
was based on principle or genuine belief rather than 
opportunism. Although she never occupied a position 
of influence such as Florence Nightingale, Beatrice 
Webb, or even the ladies of Gladstone’s entourage®® 
attained, her informed and lively political commen- 
taries are the stuff of history and establish her claim 
to at least a footnote in the annals of the period. 

Sophia Matilda Palmer,” the third daughter of 
Roundell Palmer and Laura Waldegrave Palmer,®* was 
born in 1852. Her father, an eminent lawyer and 
ardent churchman, entered the House of Commons in 
1847 as a Peelite representing Plymouth. He lost his 
seat in the July election of 1852, but regained it the 
following year after his rival was unseated on petition. 
He again lost his seat in 1857 because of his opposition 


5 W. E. Houghton, “The Victorian Mind,” The English 
Tradition. Modern Studies in English History (New York, 1967) 
2: p. 227. Norman F. Cantor and Michael S. Werthman, eds. 

56 Mrs. Gladstone, her daughter, Mary, and her niece, Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, widow of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
victim of the Phoenix Park murders in Dublin in 1882. 

57 So named in memory of her maternal grandfather’s aunt, 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester, who had shown kindness to the 
Waldegrave family. 

58 Daughter of the eighth Earl Waldegrave. 
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to Palmerston’s Chinese policy. He remained out of 
Parliament until his appointment as solicitor general 
in 1861 when he was returned for Richmond in York- 
shire. He was knighted the same year. Sir Roundell 
served as attorney general from 1863 to 1866, and 
lord chancellor from 1872 to 1874.5 In 1872 he 
entered the House of Lords as Baron Selborne and ten 
years later became Viscount Wolmer of Blackmoor 
and earl of Selborne. During Gladstone’s first ad- 
ministration he undertook the reform of the high 
courts and on the formation of Gladstone’s second 
ministry again became lord chancellor. He refused 
to join Gladstone’s third ministry in 1886, preferring 
to accompany Lord Hartington and the other anti- 
Home Rule Liberals into opposition to Gladstone and 
support of Lord Salisbury. 

The Palmers lived in London at 6 Portland Place 
during Sophia’s early years; but in 1866, while retain- 
ing the London house, they established a home in 
East Hampshire where Sir Roundell in the previous 
autumn had purchased four adjoining properties half- 
way between Alton and Petersfield. These made a 
compact estate, extending from the village of Selborne 
to Wolmer Forest, which he named ‘‘Blackmoor”’ 
after the largest of the properties. The estate had no 
suitable house and for the first few years the family 
occupied a farmhouse to which were added a few 
rooms to serve immediate needs. Testifying to the 
religious atmosphere in which the Palmer children 
were raised is the fact that not until Sir Roundell had 
built a church,® cottages for those who worked on the 
estate, and schools for their children, did he begin 
constructing his own country house. Begun in Jan- 
uary, 1870, it was completed in the summer of 1872, 
and on 24 September opened with a service of bene- 
diction by Bishop Wilberforce. The motto over 
the hall chimney read: ‘‘As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord.” This was to be Sophia’s home 
until after her father’s death in 1895.62 

The opening of Blackmoor coincided with Palmer’s 
elevation to the lord chancellorship and peerage and 
with his return from Geneva, where he had acted as 
counsel for the British government before the tribunal 
of arbitration on the indirect claims arising out of the 
Alabama case. Palmer had taken his wife and daugh- 
ters Laura and Sophia with him to Geneva; it was 


59 He could have had the lord chancellorship in 1868 but for 
the fact that he disagreed with Gladstone’s Irish Church policy. 
See F. A. Faber to Lady Laura Palmer, n.d., editorial insertion 
by Lady Sophia Palmer in Roundell Palmer, earl of Selborne, 
Memorials, Part II, 1: pp. 120f. See also his own comment 
(ibid., p. 81) and his note of a conversation with Gladstone 
(ibid. pp. 112f). 

60 St. Matthew, Blackmoor, consecrated in 1869. It bore the 
simple inscription that it was “built by a parishioner.” 

61 Samuel Wilberforce (1805-1873); bishop of Oxford, 1845- 
1868; bishop of Winchester, 1868-1873. 

6 The establishment of Blackmoor testified to the prosperity 
of Palmer’s law firm; he had begun his practice with very little 
capital. 
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Sophia’s first trip abroad and not all pleasure. Geneva 
was hot and noisy and the Palmer ladies were the only 
ones accompanying the British delegation. Upon 
them fell the responsibility of returning hospitalities 
extended to the British delegates and paying attention 
to the wives and daughters of the arbitrators and 
members of the American party ‘‘so promoting .. . 
that spirit of friendliness and cordiality which our 
Government had at heart.” Nevertheless, for 
Sophia, now aged twenty, it was an educational ex- 
perience and an introduction to international society. 

The next few years were perhaps the happiest of 
Lady Sophia’s life. Apart from occasional visits to 
the homes of relatives and close friends of the family 
she spent her time at Blackmoor with her mother, 
sisters, and, during school holidays, her brother. Her 
father’s duties kept him much in London until 
Disraeli’s triumph in 1874, after which he was able 
to devote more time both to his law business and to 
his family. She read widely and took her share of 
the responsibilities which, it was taken for granted, 
a daughter of the landed gentry owed to the villagers 
and to the church. 

Given Sophia’s family background, it was natural 
that she should be interested in church work. Her 
mother’s brother, Samuel Waldegrave, was Bishop of 
Carlyle. Her father’s brothers, Edwin** and Hors- 
ley,** were both clergymen. His eldest brother, 
William, had taken orders but joined the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1855 and devoted himself to re- 
search. Sophia’s paternal grandfather had been 
a clergyman and his mother was the daughter of a 
clergyman and sister of a bishop. Finally, after 1876 
she had aclergyman for a brother-in-law. Among the 
church projects in which Sophia interested herself was 
the Parochial Mission Women’s Association,” which 
her mother and several friends had founded in 1860. 
Sophia carried on this work after her mother’s death. 

In August, 1874, Sophia’s second sister, Mary, 
married her cousin, Lord Waldegrave, and in 1876, 
Laura, the eldest, married George Ridding, head- 
master of Winchester and later Bishop of Southwell. 
More of the domestic and church work then fell upon 
Sophia and her younger sister, Wilfreda, and after the 
latter’s marriage to her second cousin, George Tournay 
Biddulph, in 1883, upon Sophia alone. In the latter 
year her brother, William, married Lord Salisbury’s 
daughter, Maud. As the offspring of these marriages 


68 Memorials, Part II 1: p. 244. 

64 A distinguished Balliol tutor, Corpus Professor of Latin, 
1870-1878, and archdeacon of Oxford, 1878-1895. 

66 Succeeded his father as rector of Mixbury and later settled 
at Coldhayes near Blackmoor. 

66 William Jocelyn Palmer (1778-1853); rector of Mixbury 
and Finmere, Oxfordshire. 

67 For a description of this organization and its work see 
Roundell Palmer, earl of Selborne, Memorials, Part I, Family 
and Personal, 1766-1865 (London, 1896) 1: pp. 352-356. 
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began to multiply®® Lady Sophia, who had a great 
fondness for children and they for her, found herself 
spending more and more time entertaining them both 
at Blackmoor and in their own homes. By 1884 the 
proper functioning of Blackmoor had come to depend 
much on Lady Sophia; this is clear from a letter which, 
while on a visit, she received from her father: 


A missive has come to-day from Lady Rosebery, entreat- 
ing us to let you go back to her . . . but our self-denial 
was not equal to such a demand upon it; so the answer is, 
that we can no longer do without you here. I half suspect 
that the nursery at Dalmeny had its share in the wish for 
your return there; but there are nurseries elsewhere; and, 
among other places, at Blackmoor. . . .® 


Just after Easter, 1885, Lady Selborne died and 
Sophia became chatelaine of Blackmoor. For the 
next ten years, until her father’s death in 1895, she 
was his ‘“‘inseparable companion.’ She ran the 
house, traveled with him” and was his political 
confidante. 

Lady Selborne’s death almost coincided with the 
fall of Gladstone’s second ministry and thus with the 
end of Selborne’s tenure of the lord chancellorship. 
Had Selborne continued to have ministerial and 
cabinet duties to perform he might have blunted the 
edge of his grief by throwing himself into that work. 
Instead he found himself at loose ends and in a reminis- 
cent mood. During the autumn of that year (1885) 
he and Sophia were much alone and during the even- 
ings he told her much family history which she had not 
hitherto known. It was at her suggestion that he 
began to write his Memorials which, in the end, ran 
to four volumes. Sophia herself wrote and, in 1887, 
published a book of short stories entitled Mrs. 
Pennicott’'s Lodger and Other Stories. Following her 
father’s death in 1895, she prepared his Memorials 
for publication and inserted many of the letters which 
provide insights to his character and the life of the 
family.” 

There could of course be no question of Sophia 
marrying during the years of her father’s loneliness. 
Her sense of filial responsibility was far too strong to 
permit it. But why had she not married during the 
late seventies or early eighties? It is never easy to 
answer satisfactorily a question such as this unless the 
woman suffers obvious physical or mental defects, 
which Lady Sophia did not. Rather, she was highly 


68 Neither the Riddings nor Biddulphs had children but the 
Waldegraves had three and the Palmers four. 

69 Memorials, Part II 2: p. 125. 

70 Ibid., p. 267. 

71 Early in 1888 they were given a private audience by Pope Leo 
XIII and were much impressed by his simplicity and kindness. 

7% See Sophia M. Palmer’s preface to Memorials, Part II 1. 
From the point of view of one interested in biographical details 
of Lady Sophia it is unfortunate that there are fewer references 
to her in the Memorials than to her brother and sisters. This 
is doubtless mainly attributable to the fact that she lived at 
home and they at a distance; but it may in part have resulted 
from editorial modesty. 
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intelligent, well-read, fond of children, accomplished 
in the domestic arts, and not unattractive. She had 
a wide circle of friends and acquaintances among the 
landed aristocracy and professional class. Neverthe- 
less, there are some facts which may perhaps suggest 
an explanation for her spinsterhood. She was 
strongly attached to her family, and apart from her 
father, whom she worshiped, and Mr. Gladstone, men 
did not overly impress her; her intelligence and 
knowledge of political history, philosophy, and eco- 
nomics were as profound as those of most men of her 
day. Moreover, she knew enough of the inner work- 
ings of politics to understand men’s weaknesses: their 
tendency to compromise, to temporize, and to flatter 
their own egos. It is difficult to visualize her marry- 
ing a man who did not measure up to her father. 
When eventually, at fifty-one, she did take a husband, 
he was a man who shared many of Lord Selborne’s 
characteristics. 

Lady Sophia’s interest in politics developed early 
and naturally through her father and his political 
colleagues. Several of the latter, like Robert Lowe” 
and Edward Cardwell,” who had been his chums at 
Winchester: and Oxford, were also his close personal 
friends. Her father’s friendship with Gladstone dated 
from their years at Oxford and though it never became 
an intimate one because of the time which the former 
had to devote to his legal business it was marked by 
mutual respect and, at least on Selborne’s part, by 
a strong affection. Sophia came to know the Glad- 
stones well during the first ministry, especially Mary” 
and her eldest brother William.” She was also 
friendly with Lord Salisbury’s family. The two 
families lived near each other in London” and the 
Palmer and Cecil children were often together al- 
though their fathers served opposing parties. This 
tie was strengthened when Sophia's brother married 
Maud Cecil. 

Her father’s acceptance of cabinet office further 
stimulated Lady Sophia’s interest in politics. So did 
the fact that several relatives were members of 
Parliament. Her mother’s cousin Sam Whitbread, 


7% Robert Lowe (1811-1892), Viscount Sherbrooke, 1880; joint 
secretary board of control, 1852-1855; vice-president, board of 
trade and paymaster general, 1855-1858; vice-president of com- 
mittee of council on education, 1859-1864; chancellor of ex- 
chequer, 1868-1873; home secretary, 1873-1874. 

7% Edward Cardwell (1813-1886); president board of trade, 
1852-1857; secretary for Ireland, 1859-1861; chancellor of duchy 
of Lancaster, 1861-1864; colonial secretary, 1864-1866; secretary 
for war, 1868-1874; created viscount, 1874. 

15 Third daughter of W. E. Gladstone and after 1886, wife of 
Rev. Harry Drew, curate of Hawarden. 

76 William Gladstone (1840-1891), eldest son of W. E. Glad- 
stone. 

77 They had also been distant neighbors in the sixties just after 
the Palmers moved to Hampshire when Robert Cecil, then Lord 
Cranborne, lived at Headley. Moreover, Lord Salisbury had been 
a friend of Selborne’s younger brother, Horsley, at Oxford. 
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M. P. for Bedford, was a prominent Liberal.78 Her 
father’s cousin Charles Roundell was Liberal M. P. 
for Grantham and had been private secretary to Lord 
Spencer during the latter’s first term (1868-1874) as 
Irish viceroy. Finally, her brother entered Parlia- 
ment as Liberal member for East Hampshire in 1885. 

By the 1880’s Sophia was as well informed and as 
close to the center of Victorian politics as any woman 
except for Mary Gladstone and Lady Frederick Ca- 
vendish.” Her political philosophy she derived from 
her father who had, like Gladstone, come to Liberal- 
ism through the Peelites. This consisted primarily 
in a belief in free trade, individual liberty, a balanced 
budget, self-help and private charity, a disapproval of 
jingoism and imperial expansion, and a trust in diplo- 
macy and conciliation as the avenues to international 
harmony. Neither Sophia nor her father displayed 
Gladstone’s lack of interest in England’s prestige and 
the empire. Nor did Sophia share the enthusiasm 
sometimes shown for radical ideas by her friends 
William and Mary Gladstone. Despite her respect 
for her father’s opinions she did not always agree with 
him and demonstrated less toleration towards political 
opponents than he. Her letters to Arthur Gordon 
show her to have been an acute political observer and 
reporter, impatient alike with friend or enemy who, 
for the sake of party advantage, failed to abide by 
principle or showed willingness to sacrifice the valu- 
able past to an uncertain future. 

Until 1884 Lady Sophia regarded Gladstone not as 
a god but as something more than human. She 
resented criticism of him by political opponents and 
made excuses for his peculiarities. His reluctance 
to give leadership on the Sudan in 1884 and his seem- 
ing indifference in 1885 to radical Liberal desire for 
disestablishment disturbed her. Gladstone’s adop- 
tion of Home Rule completed her disillusionment and 
from the end of 1885 she exhibited a growing bitterness 
towards him, but a bitterness leavened by remnants 
of the love and admiration she had formerly had for 
him. Even that disappeared when, on her father’s 
death, Gladstone failed to send any expression of 
sympathy either to her or her brother. 

Lady Selborne’s death had significantly increased 
Sophia’s duties and responsibilities. Lord Selborne’s 
death vastly reduced them. Her brother succeeded 
to the title and the estate and his wife displaced Sophia 
as the lady of the house. This was, of course, en- 
tirely natural, and it would have been surprising had 


78 He was a member of the select committee of 1880 which 
recommended that Charles Bradlaugh not be allowed to affirm 
the oath; he voted with the minority. Gladstone invited him to 
join the ministry in 1886 after Chamberlain and Trevelyan 
resigned; he refused, preferring ‘‘to lend staunch and important 
support outside” (Morley, 2: p. 543 n.). Whitbread was a grand- 
son and Lady Selborne a granddaughter of the famous Sam 
Whitbread who had participated in the impeachment of Henry 
Dundas. 

79 See note 56. 
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Sophia displayed any resentment especially in view of 
the fact that she loved both her brother and his wife. 
She turned to preparing her father’s Memorials for 
publication, carried on her work for the Church, in 
particular that of the Church Defence Committee, 
and made herself available as nurse and companion to 
aged and sick relatives and friends. Sometime in 1899 
or early 1900 she became engaged to Sir John Conroy,® 
fellow of Balliol and former lecturer in chemistry at 
Keble College, Oxford. The engagement was not 
announced probably because Sir John’s health was 
uncertain. He died in Rome in December, 1900. 

Sophia had not ceased to mourn her father and this 
new personal tragedy affected her health. She went 
to Rome near the end of 1901 and a few weeks later 
encountered an old friend, Amable-Charles Franquet, 
Comte de Franqueville,®! a recent widower. She was 
lonely and ill. In de Franqueville’s words: ‘‘une crise 
au coeur mit ses jours en danger” and he was “‘le seule 
personne qu'elle connût à Rome.’’® After a long 
conversation on religion convinced him that she was 
Catholic in all but name, he proposed. She did not 
give him an immediate answer but consented to pass 
the summer with him and his children® at the Chateau 
de Bourbilly, his estate on the Céte-d’Or. She re- 
turned to England in the autumn and at Christmas, 
1902, accepted the proposal. They were married 16 
February, 1903, by her brother-in-law, the Bishop of 
Southwell, at the Bishop of London’s town house. 
Sir Arthur Gordon, then Lord Stanmore, was one of 
fewer than twenty guests. A Roman Catholic 
ceremony took place in Paris three days later. 

Despite her husband’s ardent Roman Catholicism*® 
and her continued allegiance to the Anglican com- 
munion, the marriage was a happy one. De Franque- 
ville, some years her senior, resembled her father in 
several important respects: he was deeply religious, 
a great admirer of English law and government, an 
established scholar and public servant. That Sophia 
suited de Franqueville well is evident from the pane- 
gyric®’’ which he composed and published two years 

80 John Conroy (1845-1900), third baronet. 

81 De Franqueville (1840-1919); member of the council of 
state, 1860-1879; officer of the Legion of Honour, 1873; member 
and president of the Institut de France; inheritor of the wealth 
of the Erards, the piano-makers of Paris. 

82 De Franqueville, Souvenirs 1840-1919 (Paris, 1922), p. 176. 

8 He had a son and four daughters all over thirty years of 
age in 1903 and all married but one daughter who was in bad 
health. i 

8t Hants and Sussex News, 18 February, 1903. 

85 He was a friend of Pius IX, Leo XIII, and Pius X. 

86 He had arranged the French exposition in London in 1862 
and was subsequently a member of several other missions to 
England and various commissions. He wrote several books and 
many articles dealing with English institutions and with scientific 
subjects. He made many friends in England including Gladstone, 
Russell, Thackeray, Dickens, and Cardinal Wiseman, and he 
claimed in Souvenirs that he was twice considered as ambassador 
to London. 


87 Lady Sophia Palmer, comtesse de Franqueville (1852-1915) 
(Coulomniers, 1917). 
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after her death from cancer in October, 1915.88 Be- 
cause of the war her request that her body be taken to 
Blackmoor could not be honored and she was buried at 
Vic-de-Chassenay. 


3. SIR ARTHUR GORDON 


Arthur Hamilton Gordon was one of the outstand- 
ing colonial governors of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Heenjoyed a much greater success as 
a governor of crown colonies than of those having re- 
sponsible government. To the former he brought 
an original mind well-stocked with history, a talent 
for administration, a delight in the exercise of power, 
an aristocratic-conservative sympathy for the poor, 
the aboriginal, and the partially civilized subjects of 
Her Majesty and a barely concealed contempt for 
their planter and commercial exploiters. To the re- 
sponsible government colonies he brought dissatisfac- 
tion with his powerlessness and a lack of diplomacy 
and political finesse. Only at times of crisis when his 
ministers were either unwilling or unable to act could 
he contribute much to their welfare. To a marked 
degree his successes and failures as a governor were the 
result of the particular and peculiar circumstances of 
his early life. 

Arthur Gordon was the youngest son of George 
Gordon, fourth earl of Aberdeen, and his second wife, 
Harriet, the widow of James, Viscount Hamilton, 
eldest son of the marquess of Abercorn.® Aberdeen’s 
last surviving daughter of his first marriage died in 
1829, the year Arthur was born. Arthur’s mother 
died when he was four and his only full sister a year 
later. He grew up ina virtually womanless household 
which contained no children near his own age.® His 
early delicate health did not permit his being sent to 
school. Denied the contact with the opposite sex and 
with boys of his own age through which most lads 
have their rough edges rounded and diplomatic talents 
developed, Arthur Gordon in his youth and later 
tended to be shy, awkward, and artless, taking himself 
too seriously and lacking a sense of humor, though not 
of wit. 


88 For obituaries see Hants and Sussex News, 3 November, 
1915, and Hampshire Chronicle, 6 November, 1915. 

89 Lord Aberdeen had first married Lady Catherine Hamilton, 
eldest daughter of the first marquess of Abercorn. She died in 
1812 leaving three daughters all of whom died before they were 
twenty. In 1815 he married his brother-in-law’s widow. She had had 
two sons and a daughter: James, the second marquess and first 
duke of Abercorn; Claud who was to be M. P. for county Tyrone, 
1835-1837 and 1839-1874; and Harriet who, in 1836, married 
Admiral William Alexander Baillie-Hamilton. By his second 
wife Lord Aberdeen had four sons and a daughter: George who 
became the fifth earl; Alexander (later Sir) who became a general 
and sat as M. P. for county Aberdeen, 1875-1885 ; Douglas, later 
canon of Salisbury; Arthur; and Frances who died in her six- 
teenth year. 

% His nearest brother, Douglas, was five years his senior and at 
school. 
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His father’s indulgence and the want of regular 
supervision allowed his education to be uneven. He 
read widely in history and law and avoided those 
subjects—mathematics, Latin, and Greek—which he 
found difficult or uninteresting. His predilection for 
history and law and the political atmosphere of the 
household gave him a knowledge and judgment of con- 
temporary affairs beyond his years. 

From the time Arthur was twelve until he was 
seventeen his father was foreign secretary in the Peel 
ministry. Sidney Herbert,” Sir James Graham,* and 
others of Aberdeen’s colleagues were regular visitors 
at Aberdeen’s London home, Argyll House. It was 
not surprising then that he should develop an early 
and ‘‘excessive desire to be eminent.’ What is sur- 
prising is that, although he was briefly to be a member 
of Parliament, and his father encouraged him, he 
never for long seriously considered a political career. 

In 1847, after a year of preparatory work, Arthur 
Gordon entered Trinity College, Cambridge. There 
he proved a good though not brilliant scholar, reading 
widely in history, literature, and divinity. He be- 
came president of the Union in 1848-1849, indulged 
his liking for swimming and walking—surely a mark 
of an essentially solitary and introspective nature—and 
formed lasting friendships with Henry Bradshaw” and 
Alfred Barry.” Under the influence of the latter—so 
Lord Aberdeen thought—Gordon decided to enter the 
Church and, after taking his Master of Arts degree in 
1851, began to read for holy orders at Wells. He was 
still there in December, 1852, when his father became 
prime minister and, not believing Arthur well suited 
for the clergy, called him to become his private secre- 
tary. In this capacity he continued until Lord Aber- 
deen died in 1860. 

The relationship between Aberdeen and Arthur 
Gordon is not adequately described by the term 
“private secretary.” Lord Aberdeen placed more 
confidence in him and gave him more responsibility 
than he would have a private secretary not his son. 
During the life of the coalition ministry Gordon was 
privy to the inner workings of the government and 
came to know the members of his father’s cabinet, 
some of them, including Gladstone, intimately. All 
this added immensely to his boyhood knowledge of 
politics. In 1854 he entered the Commons for 


91 Sidney Herbert (1810-1861), first Baron Herbert of Lea; 
secretary, board of control, 1834-1835 ; secretary to the admiralty, 
1841-1845; secretary at war, 1845-1846, 1852-1855; secretary 
for war, 1859-1860. In 1906 Gordon was to publish A Memoir of 
Sidney Herbert. 

#2 Sir James Robert George Graham (1792-1861), baronet; 
first lord of the admiralty, 1830-1834; home secretary, 1841- 
1846; first lord of the admiralty, 1852-1855. 

% Gordon to Aberdeen, 28 July, 1845, Stanmore Papers, 
Br. Mus. Add. MSS, 49224. 

* Later Cambridge University librarian. 

% Later primate of Australia. 
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Beverley in Yorkshire.” Although he found his posi- 
tion in the House much altered after the fall of Aber- 
deen’s ministry in February, 1855, nevertheless, he 
regarded the loss of his seat in the general election of 
1857 as a calamity.” It was indeed a turning point 
in his life. Had he continued in politics it is likely 
that, with his powerful political connections and ad- 
ministrative talent, he would have become a success- 
ful junior minister in a Gladstone government. As 
matters now stood politics appeared closed to him. 
In 1858-1859 he went as private secretary to Glad- 
stone on his Ionian Islands mission.°8 Although he 
did not enjoy working for Gladstone he found his 
interest in the colonies stimulated and on his return 
applied to the Duke of Newcastle,” secretary of state 
for the colonies, for appointment as a colonial gover- 
nor. His father’s death in 1860 left him free to accept 
an appointment. The following year Newcastle gave 
him a choice of Antigua or New Brunswick. Gordon, 
more than a little disappointed with the unimportance 
of the colonies offered him, chose New Brunswick. 
He arrived in Fredericton, its capital, within a few 
days of his thirty-second birthday to begin a thirty- 
year career in the colonial service during which he was 
to be governor of six colonies’ and high commissioner 
and consul general for the Western Pacific islands.!™ 

In 1865 Gordon married Rachel Shaw-Lefevre, 
daughter of Sir John Shaw-Lefevre! and niece of 


86 As the result of a by-election made necessary by the retire- 
ment of Francis Lawley. Gordon ran as a Peelite, supporting 
free trade, an extension of the franchise, and successful prosecu- 
tion of the Crimean War. His candidacy was not seriously 
opposed and he had the support of Lawley and the Whig-Liberal 
party. 

97 Many Peelites lost their seats because they had opposed 
Lord Palmerston’s Chinese policy. 

% The Derby government appointed Gladstone as special high 
commissioner to the Ionian Islands to investigate and recom- 
mend concerning the possible cession of the islands to Greece. 

9 Newcastle had been secretary for war and the colonies in 
Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet and continued as secretary of state for 
the colonies under Lord Palmerston. 

100 These were: New Brunswick, 1861-1866; Trinidad, 1866- 
1870; Mauritius, 1870-1874; Fiji, 1875-1882; New Zealand, 
1880-1882; Ceylon, 1883-1890. Gordon retained the governor- 
ship of Fiji along with that of New Zealand. 

101 For details of Gordon’s colonial service see: J. K. Chapman, 
The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon, First Lord Stanmore, 
1829-1912 and ‘‘Arthur Gordon and Confederation,” Canadian 
Mist. Rev. 37 (June, 1956): pp. 141-157; J. D. Legge, Britain in 
Fiji, 1858-1880; W. P. Morrell, Britain in the Pacific Islands; 
D. K. Fieldhouse, “Sir Arthur Gordon and the Parihaka Crisis, 
1880-1882,” Hist. Studies Australia and New Zealand 10, 37 
(Nov. 1961): pp. 30-49; Paul Knaplund, ‘‘Gladstone-Gordon 
Correspondence 1851-1896 .. .,” and three articles by the 
same author: ‘Sir Arthur Gordon on the New Guinea Question 
1883,” Hist. Studies Australia and New Zealand 7, 27 (Nov. 
1956): pp. 328-333; “Sir Arthur Gordon and Fiji: Some Gordon- 
Gladstone Letters,” tbid., 8, 31 (Nov. 1958): pp. 281-296; ‘‘Sir 
Arthur Gordon and New Zealand, 1880-1882,” Pacific Hist. Rev. 
28 (1959): pp. 155-172. 

102 Sir John Shaw-Lefevre (1797—1879); one of the founders of 
University of London and vice chancellor, 1842-1862; member 
of various public commissions including civil service commission. 
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Charles Shaw-Lefevre, first Lord Eversley.! They 
had two children: a daughter, Nevil, born in 1868, 
and a son, George, born early in 1871. Gordon be- 
came K.C.M.G. in 1871 and G.C.M.G. in 1878. 
Oxford conferred the degree of Doctor of Civil Laws 
on him in 1879 and in the same year the city of 
Aberdeen gave him the Freedom of the City. In 1890 
Sir Arthur retired from the colonial service and settled 
at the Red House, Ascot, which he had purchased in 
1879. In 1893 he was elevated to the peerage as 
first Baron Stanmore. 

Throughout his long gubernatorial career Gordon 
maintained a lively interest in British politics. He 
kept himself well informed by periodic visits during 
his leaves of absence, some of them of considerable 
duration, by subscribing to the leading journals of the 
period, by entertaining touring politicians, and by 
a wide private correspondence. Among his most fre- 
quent correspondents were members of his own and 
his wifes family, Gladstone! and his daughter 
Mary,’ and Sir Roundell Palmer, earl of Selborne?’ 
and his daughter Sophia. 

From Gordon’s standpoint the most valued of his 
informants were Gladstone, Selborne, and Lady 
Sophia. Gladstone was valuable because of the in- 
fluence he could exert on his behalf!’ and because he 
was—for good or ill, depending on one’s political point 
of view—the most powerful and event-making En- 
glishman of the century. To Gordon, Gladstone was 
rather like a rich, powerful, headstrong, and busy 
uncle. Selborne resembled an elder brother, calm, 
judicious, diplomatic, not offering but giving good 
advice when asked. Lady Sophia was like a favorite 
niece (for a time in the eighties she addressed him as 
“Dear Uncle Arthur”), lively, observant, full of politi- 
cal gossip and speculation. Gordon knew that he 
could count upon her for answers to his questions and 
a sympathetic response to his anxieties about the 
present and fears for the future. 

Gordon’s acquaintance with Sophia Palmer dated 
from her childhood in the mid-fifties when her father 
and he became friends in the House of Commons. 
Gordon always visited the Palmers during his leaves 
of absence. His marriage gave him a family connec- 
tion with them; his wife’s uncle, Lord Eversley, had 
married a sister of Lady Selborne’s mother. Sir 
Arthur and Lady Gordon were guests at the wedding 
of Sophia’s sister Mary in 1874. But it was only in 


103 Charles Shaw-Lefevre (1794-1888); speaker of House of 
Commons, 1839-1857; created viscount, 1857. 

104 See Knaplund’s works referred to in note 101. 

105 See L. March-Phillips and B. Christian, Some Hawarden 
Letters 1878-1913 (London, 1917) for examples of this cor- 
respondence. 

106 See Selborne’s Memorials for a number of Selborne’s letters 
to Gordon. 

107 Lord Aberdeen before he died had asked Gladstone to have 
a special care for Arthur—a request which Gladstone by and 
large honored. 
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1878-1879, during Gordon’s year-long leave from 
Fiji, that he and Sophia became firm friends. During 
that year he spent much time at Blackmoor consulting 
Selborne about the land question in Fiji. Shortly 
after his return to the Pacific he and Sophia began an 
exchange of letters which, however, did not become 
regular and frequent until after he had begun his 
governorship of Ceylon in 1883. The correspondence 
continued without interruption until Gordon retired 
and returned to England in 1890. 

Sophia’s letters during this period were particularly 
important to Gordon. Ceylon was to be his last 
governorship and if he were to return to a political life 
at home in either House it was essential that his in- 
formation be complete and up-to-date. He was glad 
also to receive reports of his son from whom he was 
separated for the first time. George had entered 
Selborne’s old school, Winchester, in 1884 and during 
the greater part of his vacations made his home at 
Blackmoor where Sophia ‘‘mothered” him. Early 
in 1889 Lady Gordon died at Malta while on the way 
home for medical treatment. Gordon returned to 
Ceylon from Malta and remained a further eighteen 
months. In his loneliness Sophia’s letters assumed an 
even greater importance and, probably shortly after 
his return to England, he asked her to marry him. 
She refused, partly because she felt he lacked a sense 
of humor! and partly because she could not leave her 
father. Perhaps she believed that Gordon’s proposal 
derived less from romance than from practical con- 
siderations: his need for a mistress for the Red House 
and a companion for his daughter. 

The proposal and refusal did not alter the relation- 
ship which continued on its customary basis until the 
summer of 1893 when Gordon accepted a peerage at 
Gladstone’s hands and, against his will, voted in the 
House of Lords for the second reading of the Second 
Irish Home Rule Bill. It was, she wrote, “the giving 
in... to bullying when . . . you know your opin- 
ions are or were the other way,” which she could not 
stand.¥° She ceased writing to him and it was two 


108 See Chapman, pp. 202-211. Sophia wrote to Lady Gordon, 
24 June, 1879, that she had “always cared for him because I 
felt he was one of the few who really know and value my dear 
Father and now I care for Sir Arthur for himself too...” 
(Stanmore Papers, 49232). 

109 There is no written record of the proposal or refusal; the 
statement is made on the verbal authority of the late Lord 
Stanmore, and on the testimony of the late Cosmo Gordon who, 
in a letter to the author, dated 12 May, 1965, wrote: “ . 
Lady S[ophia ] knew his shortcomings which were a total lack of 
sense of humour or personal tact. This she told me herself. 

. Poor Uncle Arthur! He took it very hard.” 

110 See Chapman, pp. 354-364, for details of this episode. 
Briefly the story is that Gordon did not object to Home Rule in 
principle but like many others had no very firm idea of how effect 
should be given to the principle. He did disapprove of the Bill 
itself, specifically to retention of the Irish members at Westmin- 
ster. In an endeavor to retain his friendships on both sides of 
the Home Rule question he overstressed his approval of the 
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years before her friendship was fully restored, although 
she began corresponding with him again about the 
time of her father’s final illness. After 1895 they 
carried on a desultory correspondence until Gordon’s 
death in 1912. 

At various points in his life Gordon gave himself 
different political labels ranging from ‘‘Radical’’ to 
“Old-fashioned Whig.” Apart from his approval of 
some form of self-government for Ireland and brief 
flirtations with the idea of extending the franchise, his 
political philosophy was wholly and consistently con- 
servative. Had it not been for his love for Gladstone, 
his dislike of the Conservatives as the party that had 
deserted Sir Robert Peel, his hatred of Disraeli as an 
adventurer and jingoist and of Lord Randolph 
Churchill as an unscrupulous demagogue, he would 
have been as much at home in the Conservative party 
as in the Liberal; perhaps more so because his paternal- 
istic attitude to the weaker members of society found, 
at least in the colonies, stronger expression among the 
Tories than among the Liberals. Critical of Disraeli 
for his foreign policy and of Churchill for his domestic 
radicalism Gordon nevertheless disapproved highly of 
Gladstone’s conciliation of Boers, Germans, and Irish 
and of his evacuation of the Sudan following General 
Gordon’s death. He disliked the growth of radicalism 
within the Liberal party, believing that it would 
eventually destroy the Church, House of Lords, and 
the monarchy. Only his personal attachment to 
Gladstone kept him a Liberal especially after the 
exodus of Hartington and Selborne. Had he been at 
home and a member of Parliament his position would 
have been extremely uncomfortable. In Ceylon he 
did not have to make a political decision and could 
maintain his friendships on both sides of the Home 
Rule question. After his return to England he con- 


principle to Gladstone and the Liberals and his disapproval of 
the Bill itself to Selborne, Lady Sophia, and other Unionist 
friends. The decision had been made early in the summer to 
give him a peerage but long delays not of his making had attended 
completing the formalities. The Home Rule debate began in 
the House of Lords on September 1 before he had been able to 
take his seat. Suddenly, however, despite the fact that he had 
accepted the peerage as recognition of his colonial services he 
found himself hustled into the House on 5 September and Glad- 
stone insistent that he vote for second reading; this despite his 
warning to Gladstone that such insistence would terminate their 
friendship of over forty years. On 8 September he voted for 
second reading with the tiny minority of forty-one. As he told 
Lady Sophia, “I had rather be supposed to have sold myself and 
paid the price rather than to have sold myself and evaded paying 
the price...” (5 September, 1893). There is no record of 
further communication between Gordon and Gladstone until 
March, 1894, when Gordon wrote congratulating Gladstone on 
his resignation as prime minister. Until the latter’s death in 
1898 they wrote to each other only a half-dozen times (see 
Knaplund, “Gladstone-Gordon Correspondence... ,” pp. 
108-111) and saw each other but once. One must agree with 
Knaplund’s statement (p. 112) that their intimacy “waned” 
rather than with an earlier statement (p. 99) that after the peer- 
age episode ‘‘the old friends soon drew together again.” 
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tinued to plot a middle course between his Unionist 
friends and Gladstone until his break with the latter 
in the autumn of 1893. Thereafter he was to be found 
on the Unionist side but maintained his free trade posi- 
tion in the dispute over Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
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policy. As old age claimed him he became more con- 
servative and fought the Lloyd-George Budget and 
the Parliament Act of 1911. These were his last 
battles. Bright and alert in December of that year 
he faded rapidly and died in January, 1912. 


II. CORRESPONDENCE 


1. THE ELECTION OF 1880 


LADY SOPHIA PALMER TO SIR ARTHUR 
GORDON, 1 APRIL, 1880! 


. . . Now we can think, talk, write about nothing but 
elections. . . . Ofcourse the cause is won. Father is 
in good spirits, for it is rather nice to have such a 
majority! Lord Salisbury said his chief had erred in 
giving that long notice of dissolution and no doubt it 
did help us—as also did Lord Derby’s declaration’— 
but the real fact is that the country was not under the 
tutelage of the town Press as the Government sup- 
posed it to be. A week ago dining at the Tennysons? 
Mr Lecky* said that he thought that one thing which 
increased the doubtfulness of the issue of the Election 
was the great change in the respective influences of 
the London and Provincial Press and Father says Mr. 
Gladstone has often made the same remark. Ten days 
ago the world was ridiculing Mr. Gladstone’s sanguine 
disposition—He said “the Liberals will come in all 
over the Country with a large majority.”. .. He 
has proved more than right and I should like to meet 
his mockers now. ... Of course this great reaction 
is partly due to the fact that a large mass of unreason- 
ing men think a change per se must improve trade and 
so their own individual pockets, but beyond and above 
these votes, I am sure a considerable number feel real 
dissatisfaction at the prospect of increased taxation. 
Some witty Liberals have pasted about in staring 
capitals, “How about going on tick?” and I think that 
represents a sort of popular financial scent for which 
Lord Beaconsfield and Co. had not given the people 
credit. One can’t be thankful enough that Disestab- 
lishment has not been dragged in at all. ... Cer- 
tainly stirring days are before us—I only hope personal 
feelings won't run high. Just now half the world, the 
upper classes almost entirely, are possessed of a posi- 
tive hatred of Mr. Gladstone and attribute to him evil 
motives, passions and actions with a vigour that has 
never been surpassed. Fear of his power is I imagine 
at the root of it and they don’t understand him. You 
know I love him as you do, I don’t mind saying that 
it does grieve me that he should have in any way 
cheapened himself and by this incessant speaking 
under the influence of great excitement and often 


1 Stanmore Papers, Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 49221. The letters 
to the end of 1885 are from this volume; further references are 
omitted. Gordon was in Fiji at this time. 

2 Of his decision after his March 1878 resignation from the 
Conservative cabinet to join the Liberals because of his fear 
that Disraeli’s foreign policy would involve Britain in war. 

8 Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892), poet; created Baron Tennyson 
in 1884; poet laureate 1850 to death. 

t W. E. H. Lecky (1838-1903), author of History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, the first six of twelve volumes appeared 
between 1878 and 1887. 
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grounded on most just indignation, materially weak- 
ened his influence with our class at any rate... . 
Why did he condescend to notice again and again 
newspaper scandal and political squibs? It’s so un- 
worthy of him. But really I think his dear, tre- 
mendous brain is inflamed, ulcerated or something. 
Three weeks ago I was amused rather by the Dean’s5 
and Mr. Tennyson’s exceeding woefulness over their 
position—‘'I am a Liberal. I love Gladstone but I 
cannot vote for him. I cannot vote against him—I 
will not vote at all.” All because they cling to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Foreign Policy! .. . 


[Added] 4 APRIL, 1880 


. . . Mr. Gladstone can make no overtures as he, 
until begged by Lord Granville to be Prime Minister 
will not seek it. Lord Granville can do nothing as he 
expects Mr. Gladstone will be Premier, but has no 
power to offer. So we wait. 

. . . During the elections Lord Beaconsfield has 
been at Hatfield® with Jim (Cranborne)? and the 
Balfours@—. . . . On leaving Hatfield Lord Beacons- 
field saying goodbye to Jim ended ‘‘Goodbye Jim: 
this is an Epoch in history—this is the opening of your 
life and the closing of mine.” I declare my heart is 
for the first time quite soft towards Dizzy! for it was 
no conscious bit of acting—he really was utterly dumb- 
founded by this turn of Fortune’s wheel—a turn he 
never expected. 


2. LAST DAYS OF THE SECOND GLADSTONE 
MINISTRY, JANUARY, 1884, TO 
APRIL, 1885 


LADY SOPHIA PALMER TO GORDON, 17 JANUARY, 1884 


You will be amused I think when I tell you that 
every letter I have had from Willie [Gladstone] has 
been partially devoted to [Henry ] George? and ‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty!” and Willie? and I agree in exceed- 
ing astonishment at Mary Gladstone and her brother 
having been taken in! There is some fine writing; 
the man believes what he says; and that is about all 
you can say that it is not condemnatory.... I 
wonder if M[ary] G[ladstone] will still stand up for 
it when I next see her!—her strongest Radical friends 


5 Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (1815-1881), dean of Westminster. 

€ Hatfield House, Lord Salisbury’s residence. 

7 James E. H. Cecil (1861-1947), Lord Cranborne, succeeded 
his father as fourth marquess of Salisbury in 1903. 

8 Arthur James Balfour and perhaps his brother Eustace and 
Lady Frances. 

° Henry George (1839-1897), American economic theorist, 
advocate of the Single Tax, and author of Progress and Poverty 
published in 1880. 

10 Sophia’s brother. 
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are giving George the cold shoulder and if from no 
better reason, see that with an election in prospect, it 
won't pay for us to support or even coquette with 
George, or the out and out Socialists. It’s a queer 
wave, this Socialism; and if it were to gain ground 
would ruin England and all that are therein, taking 
England in its Home and Imperial sense; but one 
trusts to the common sense of John Bull for the wither- 
ing up shortly of this idiotic movement... . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA PALMER, 18 JANUARY, 1884 


. . . I am, as usual, unhappy, gloomy, and appre- 
hensive ... about English affairs generally. It 
seems to me that revolutionary changes are being 
hurried on by a vigorous minority, in entire opposition 
to the intelligent opinion of the country, but which, 
once effected, cannot be undone, and will bring dis- 
astrous results with them. 

Abroad, our course seems to be everywhere one of 
uncertainty and feebleness, and as regards such mat- 
ters as | have any personal cognizance of, also marked 
by much ignorance. This is, I think, especially the 
case as regards Australian Confederation, and the 
Ilbert Bill compromise," which practically | gives to 
Englishmen in the rural districts [of India] an 
absolute immunity for the perpetration of assaults on 
natives, which they never enjoyed before! We are 
already feeling the reflex wave of this abominable 
agitation here [in Ceylon], and the cry for exclusive 
privileges is now raised here. . . . 


LADY SOPHIA PALMER TO GORDON, 22 FEBRUARY, 1884 


This has been an exciting week here, and on the 
whole we are satisfied with the state of things as re- 


11 The possibility of uniting the Australian colonies began to be 
discussed about this time as a result of Queensland’s unauthorized 
annexation of a portion of New Guinea and of an intercolonial 
conference at Sydney. Both events occurred in 1883. The Ibert 
Bill of 1883 proposed to abolish the privilege enjoyed by 
Europeans charged with criminal offenses in India of being tried 
by wholly European juries. Such a wave of protest followed that 
the government compromised to the extent that half the jury 
was to be European. The chief effects of the compromise were 
to give legal recognition to what had previously been a mere 
privilege and to prevent magistrates or judges in rural districts 
exercising summary jurisdiction in such cases. Gordon complained 
to Selborne that ‘‘on this Ilbert Bill question, there has been, not 
compromise, but surrender; and that a surrender absolute and 
complete, in all but name, and accompanied by a return to a 
system [the jury system], not only open to abuse, but which, 
when previously in force, was notoriously and habitually abused, 
and that so grossly as to lead to its abolition. That any coolie 
labourer in the country districts should in future bring a charge 
of assault against a planter, to be tried by a jury of planters, 
it is absurd to suppose; and the result will, and must, be to 
authorize the commission of all sorts of minor violence as a 
matter of course .... Even in murder cases, a white jury 
rarely convicted a white man if the victim was a native—I think 
Sir E. Ryan said never, while he was C[hief] J[ustice].... 
My chief complaint therefore is not the modification of the Ilbert 
Bill proper, but the restoration of the jury system :—the bribe 
by which consent was obtained to the nominal equality in certain 
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gards the Division on the Censure. 49 (which would 
have been 50 but for a member who over-slept him- 
self!) is more than we dared expect!2—and without the 
Home rulers it is a clear majority! The opposition 
postponed the Division night after night, hoping for 
the fall of Tokar; and the debates became very 
wearisome and the excitement the night of the Divi- 
sion was consequently rather languid. The good 
speaking was all on our side just as in the Lords it was 
all on the Conservative. Mr. Goschen spoke admir- 
ably and while the candid friend, managed not to 
show temper and heat—differing thus from Mr. 
Forster—who somehow cannot help being bitter and 
recriminating!’—Lord Hartington’s speech was excel- 
lent for lucidity and force, and really helped us more 
than any one— It’s curious how in the 19th century 
the vitality of faith has asserted itself—in this extra- 
ordinary, almost superstitious belief in General Gor- 
don. It was a daring throw to send him, and with 
him we stand or fall. I wonder if Mr. Gladstone was 
right in his idea that if Gordon fails a great shock will 
be given to thousands who will if he succeeds be con- 
firmed in faith? “He is like one of the old Prophets” 
said Mr. Gladstone. But I remembered Moses and 
the Prophets and thought that whatever the momen- 
tary effect might be, the real faith in God does not live 
in such single and visible results merely, however 
striking and even miraculous as some would say. Mr. 
Gladstone told me that Gordon is being prayed for in 
Mecca. Mecca and Mr. Spurgeon!!* and the Abbey 
and St. Pauls. How delighted Dean Stanley!’ would 
have been! 

. . . [Sir Hercules Robinson ]|!® seems considerably 
bitten with Sealy’s!® [sic] “Expansion of England” 


and as difficult to bring to definite points as are all the 
cases of native with white magistrates . . . .” (24 April, 1884, 
Stanmore Papers, 49218). 

2 The motion to censure was on the government’s Egyptian 
policy. Lady Sophia refers here to the vote in the Commons 
where the motion lost 262 to 311. It carried in the House of 
Lords 181 to 81. 

18 Qn the Red Sea coast of Sudan below Suakin; under siege 
by the Mahdi’s forces. 

4 From 1880 to 1885 Goschen could be considered an indepen- 
dent Liberal because he disagreed with the party’s policy on 
reforming the franchise and with what he feared was the party’s 
drift towards radicalism. 

15 After Forster resigned from the government in 1882 in 
protest against Gladstone’s dealings with the Irish leaders he 
held a grudge against Gladstone. 

16 Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon (1834-1892), eloquent and popular 
English nonconforming preacher. 

17 Dean Stanley, who had died in 1881, was notoriously “‘broad”’ 
in his religious views and would have appreciated the variety 
of prayers on Gordon’s behalf. 

18 Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson (1824-1897), a 
colonial governor, later Lord Rosmead. Sir Hercules and Sir 
Arthur knew each other well. 

19 Sir John Robert Seeley (1834-1895), professor of modern 
history, Cambridge, 1869-1894; supported formation of the 
Imperial Federation League; K. C. M. G. 1884; published The 
Expansion of England in 1883. 
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other admirers of Mr. Sealy [sic]. They number Mr. 
Forster, Lord Carnarvon” and Lord Reay? among 
them. ... These Greater British .. . have no 
answer to Mr. Morley’s” questions and objections (in 
Feb: Macmillan—an excellent paper)? except ‘‘so 
narrow—so unpatriotic—we do not say that at the 
present moment such a Federation of all the Colonies 
would be possible—but very soon.” I love my 
country with all my heart and I am proud of our 
Empire and very, very proud of India particularly, 
despite certain dark passages in the past, and the 
wretched selfishness connected with it in the present— 
but I cannot see that there is any patriotism in indulg- 
ing [illegible] theories or in speaking in loose glowing 
phrases about that which must be dealt with in dry 
facts—or—it is only words, and thus untrue. 

. . . | am sorry you take such a gloomy view of 
politics—indeed I think there is cause for great an- 
xiety—and one cannot help feeling the trial of changes 
—but there is so much that is true, noble, and strong 
that I look for good even in politics! Only this is 
a time of change and therefore full of unrest and 
charged with the peculiar difficulties and temptations 
of such times. Father enjoins Willie and other young 
men to look to truth and principle above all things— 
and I trust, I feel confident he will. But as Mr. 
Gladstone said, ‘‘Love of Power is the awful snare in 
Politics—and the more dangerous because it often is 
so subtle and under the guise of ‘a cause,’ appeals 
where lower temptations are powerless.” 

As to “revolutionary change” being “hurried on by 
a minority” I think that Mr. Chamberlain in his extra- 
ordinary manoeuvres last autumn” outwitted himself! 
and has produced a very decided cooling and caution— 


20 Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert (1831-1890), fourth earl 
of Carnarvon; colonial secretary, 1866-1867, 1874-1878; Irish 
viceroy, 1885—1886. 

21 Donald James MacKay (1839-1921), eleventh baron Reay; 
governor of Bombay, 1885-1890; under secretary for India, 
1894-1895. 

2 John Morley (1838-1923), editor of Fortnightly Review, 
1867-1882 ; chief secretary for Ireland, 1886, 1892-1895; secretary 
for India, 1905-1910; lord president of the council, 1910-1914; 
viscount, 1911. 

233 John Morley’s article, Macmullan’s Magazine, no. 292, 49 
(February 1884): pp. 241-258, was entitled “The Expansion of 
England.” In it he reviewed Seeley’s book, in the main un- 
favorably but dismissed other schemes for imperial union with 
compelling logic. 

24 In the autumn of 1883 Chamberlain, president of the board 
of trade, was engaged in a public campaign to arouse popular 
support for franchise reform and succeeded in forcing the cabinet 
to accept immediate extension of the vote to rural laborers, 
inclusion of Ireland in the franchise on the same terms as the 
rest of the country, and redistribution to follow franchise reform. 
He had, however, spoken vigorously of other radical measures 
to follow and this had produced some reaction against him and 
other radicals in the party. Lady Sophia’s remark would have 
had more point had it been made a few weeks later when it 
appeared for a time that Chamberlain’s autumn insistence on a 
sequent rather than a simultaneous redistribution bill was 
presenting the Conservative dominated House of Lords with an 
opportunity to kill the franchise bill. 
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and the socialists and Bradlaugh? and George and 
Co.?® are all protesting most furiously against one 
another and consequently prove the opposite of 
“Punion fait la force!’ 

... I think Egypt is difficult and all our apparent 
weak-kneedness may be laid to Lord Salisbury’s ac- 
count, and the dual control. Still I own that had | 
been the Government I would immediately after 
Tel-el-Kebir?” have declared a definite Protectorate 
for an indefinite temporality! Lord Hartington made 
a good answer to that when he said “As things are no 
nation distrusts us, all respect our disinterestedness 
and beg us to do more—had we done otherwise, the 
position would now be reversed.” .. . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA PALMER, 22 FEBRUARY, 1884 


. . . I should like to have a good chat with you 
about English politics, of which I greatly dislike the 
aspect. I dislike it, whether one regards it in a large 
sense, or a small one; whether contemplating the 
events of the future or the position of the actual 
ministry. I groaned over the J am speech!?8 

Mary Gladstone in writing to me says nothing about 
Mr. [Henry ] George, but is strong on popular opinion 
having pronounced against the continued existence of 
the House of Lords! —I have now read a good deal 
of George . . . but I am less sanguine that you as 
[to the] effect of the healthy feeling of the country in 
squashing the mischief likely to result from such 
teaching. John Bull utterly rejects it no doubt, but 
John’s affairs have gone very much out of the hands 
of that respectable old gentleman. None of us, I 
think, make sufficient of the enormous power of 
energetic minorities. It is to my mind one of the 
greatest lessons of the French Revolution, to 
which Jacques Bon Homme was as much opposed 
as John Bull would be to really radical changes in 
England... . 


LaDy SopH1A PALMER TO GorDON, 21 Marcu, 1884 


.. . [Willie]? is at work again for Mr. Childers® 
—He (W) and I agree in groaning over Egypt—but we 


26 Charles Bradlaugh (1833-1891) elected radical liberal M. P. 
1880. An avowed atheist and republican, he could not take the 
oath and was several times ejected from the House before being 
allowed to affirm his loyalty and to take his seat in 1885. He 
was re-elected in 1886 and sat until his fatal illness in January, 
1891. 

26 Those sympathetic to the Single Tax idea. 

27 The battle at which, on 13 September, 1882, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley smashed the Arabi Pasha rebellion in Egypt. 

28 This probably refers to one of Gladstone’s speeches delivered 
some three to six weeks earlier. It is unlikely to have been a 
parliamentary speech because Parliament opened on 5 February 
and Gordon would not have had time to have received an ac- 
count. In any case none of Gladstone’s speeches early in the 
session and none of his extra-parliamentary ones delivered in 
December or January and reported in The Times obviously fits 
the description. 

2 Sophia’s brother. 

30 Then chancellor of the exchequer. 
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don’t say much to Father—if he were 10 years younger 
I would deliver myself! but he wants cheering not 
lowering and as he feels it right, for him it is so. Of 
course he feels, to quote Mr. Bright’s story a propos of 
the Soudan, “I wish I’d never set eyes on it’’-—but as 
things are, he thinks it was necessary to show we 
could strike by sending our troops and General 
Gordon to act majician [sic] (tho’ this latter I am 
sure was no trial to his ordered mind!). I am afraid I 
agree with Willie that we are responsible for the whole 
Soudan business and that we sh[ou ]ld never have 
allowed Hicks®! to go at all. I have tried all these 
months to twist my mind to Father’s and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view, but I can’t. And now this sending men 
to the Soudan to die for nothing, is sickening. I don’t 
feel with Sir Wilfred Lawson!*? but I do like men to 
die for something. Mr. Bright’s story is this. Aman 
was had up for shooting ducks—poaching—and when 
asked if he had anything to say for himself he an- 
swered ‘‘D—it, I wish I had never set eyes on them 
d d ducks” —and so Mr. Bright tells his story 
and asks “don’t you sympathize?” Well, one thing 
is certain; we shall never get over it; and this Soudan 
is sending us to the dogs as quick as we can go. Mr. 
Gladstone—this is private—is extraordinary. He 
can’t bear the whole business; is bewildered by 
Gordon, disgusted at Hewett,®* and heartily hates the 
whole concern—no wonder, so does Father—but, 
Father considers that tho’ most difficult to decide 
what is best, the Government can mend matters and 
in that belief Father remains where he is and tries 
to do his best—but the G. O. M. remains chief and 
refuses to give an opinion or to take any part in the 
deliberations on this unhappy subject!!! He really 
knocked up with a bronchial attack on Monday week, 
and that has served as excuse for not attending, [or | 
presiding over the last 3 cabinets—but anyhow he 
could give his opinion and wishes—and he won’?! 
They are in despair and therefore rise to the rumour 
of his resignation. On Sunday I was in Downing St. 
while Father was at the Cabinet. You may infer the 

. state of things from a Cabinet being absolutely 
necessary on Sunday. Father only remembers three 
prior cases, Alabama,** Lord Frederick’s*® assassina- 





31 Colonel William Hicks, a British officer in the Khedive’s 
service, led a force to reconquer the province of Kordofan from 
the Mahdi. The entire force perished. 

32 Sir Wilfred Lawson (1829-1906), a Radical M. P. and per- 
sistent opponent of the administration’s Egyptian policy. 

33 Admiral Sir William Hewett (1834-1888), then commanding 
naval operations in the Red Sea. Gladstone’s disgust at Hewett 
perhaps arose from the latter’s acceptance from the Khedive of 
the governorship of Suakin on 10 February, 1884. Hewett thus 
took on a second role, one which placed him beyond the direct 
command of Her Majesty’s government. 

4% On Sunday, 16 June, 1872, the cabinet finally decided to go 
ahead with the Geneva arbitration of the Alabama claims and to 
abide by the decision of the arbitrators. 

35 Lord Frederick Cavendish, assassinated in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, in 1882. 
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tion and I forget the third— Well—will you believe 
it? A lovely, warm day—Mrs. Gladstone and he 
[the Prime Minister ] are out driving! very good for 
his throat, but somehow it seemed altogether queer, 
and neither Mary nor Willie Gladstone knew there was 
a Cabinet!! Father, I must say, tho’ he can’t deny 
that Mr. Gladstone was not at cabinet and has not 
given any opinion, yet does deny that he won’t do 
business, which simply means that he attends to 
patronage! and looks over his Franchise darling, for 
neither Mr. Childers, War, nor Admiralty can get any 
attention as regards Egypt!— If Mr. Gladstone so 
feels, surely he ought to resign? But he longs to 
complete his reign with this County Franchise, which 
he will not do—as Father says, the country is absorbed 
in Egypt: and between that and this most sickening 
guerilla warfare of combined Irish and Opposition, 
particularly L[or]d Randolph’s party,*® there is not 
a chance for the Franchise. I begin to long to be out 
of office—if only I knew what would follow, I might 
absolutely desire it—or—feel things bad as they are, 
are better than what would follow. 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA PALMER, 28 APRIL, 1884 


. . . I was out of England when our troops went to 
Egypt and have never been able to make out why they 
went there, but being there I cannot see how we can 
avoid the responsibility of the result of our acts. 
What I blame the Government for in the past is want 
of prevision. . . . What I blame them (or rather the 
G. O. M. personally) for in the present is the unwilling- 
ness to recognize facts as they are. . . . For his sake, 
I long to see him out of office. His not resigning in 
1882 was so far as his own personal position is con- 
cerned, a fatal mistake. That was a moment of 
triumph. The troops had just returned from Egypt. 
He had done and undone the chief things which he had 
more immediately come into office to do and undo. 
He had finished his half century of work. There were 
facilities at that moment for effecting an honourable 
retirement which are not likely to recur again, and | 
grieve that they were neglected. The last two years 
have not added to his reputation if they have not di- 
minished it, and I hardly know which | the more fear, 
his being for the last time ignominiously “‘turned out” 
or his dying actually in office. . . . 


GORDON TO Lapy SopHiA PALMER, [?] APRIL, 1884 


. . . To revert to politics . . . I will only ask you 
the question based on your own letter. Will a change 
of govenment do such very great mischief— Are 
you very eager about the franchise bill? Are you very 
anxious to establish in London a power which the 
experience of Paris would rather have taught us to 


dread? Have you no apprehensions that the Com- 


36 The “Fourth Party” consisting, besides Churchill, of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, John Gorst and, sometimes, A. J. 
Balfour. 
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mune of London may find itself in a position to dictate 
both to the Cabinet and the House of Commons? 
Has the existing Government been so successful as to 
give it a great pre-eminence over any probable suc- 
ceeding one? Is the policy which the ‘Liberal 
Party” is, in the almost immediate future, nolens 
volens absolutely certain to adopt, one that satisfies or 
attracts you? Have you made up your mind to 
prefer those who crush out all individual liberty of 
action, and almost of thought, in obedience to the 
will of the majority, to those who desire to maintain 
the greatest possible amount of individual freedom 
that is in any way consistent with good order and 
regular government? ... 


LADY SOPHIA PALMER TO GorRDON, 29 May, 1884 


. . . I agree with you and heartily do I wish the 
G. O. M. had retired in 82. He is strangely satisfied 
and in excellent spirits. Mrs. Gladstone less so. 
Mary and Herbert Gladstone?” are still happy!— 
To your remark about G. O. M.’s habit of pretending 
to himself and fancying that others are convinced by 
him,?8 Father said—‘‘too true—it has been so all his 
life; but he does not know that he is persuading him- 
self.” Does it not come from the extreme mobility 
of his mind? His métier was to be a Jesuit! Only 
breathe it not in Gath. 

The reconciliation between Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Randolph [Churchill] is a farce. One regrets 
this fresh contribution to the general lowering of 
Politics. 

Now about the Franchise. 

1. You ask. Are you very eager about the fran- 
chise bill. 

Yes. Manifestly the present state of things cannot 
goon. Such a constituency as Petersfield points the 
absurdity of things as they are—labourers some 13 
miles round have votes—townspeople in the little 
rising town of Alton have none: a cottager one side of 
a hedge which happens to bound the P([etersfield ] 
borough votes, the man the other side does not. I 
think a state of perpetual expectancy is unwholesome 


37 Herbert Gladstone (1854-1930), Gladstone’s youngest son, 
held minor offices, 1881—1885, 1886, 1892-1894 ; first commissioner 
of works, 1894-1895; chief liberal whip, 1899-1905; home 
secretary, 1905-1910; governor-general, South Africa, 1910-1914. 

38 The remark was made in a letter to Selborne, 24 April, 1884, 
Stanmore Papers, 49218. 

39 Because of what he considered a vote of no confidence in 
himself and his executive committee, Lord Randolph on 3 May, 
1884, resigned the chairmanship of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations. On 8 May he withdrew his resignation at 
the request of the chairmen of a number of large local associa- 
tions on the understanding that the main points he had fought 
for were adopted. He was now recognized as one of the party 
leaders and reconciled temporarily with Sir Stafford Northcote, 
the leader of the party in the Commons, and with Lord Salisbury. 
Sophia was right in calling the reconciliation a farce for further 
disputes followed between Churchill and Salisbury which culmi- 
nated with Churchill’s resignation as chancellor of the exchequer 
in 1886. 
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for the country—that in many ways lately the people 
have showed themselves to be trusted, —that it is 
most important to balance attractions of town and 
country, and to balance as far as is possible the power 
of town and country. 

2. As to the “Commune of London’’— 

I agree that an undue proportion—to a numerical 
proportion of London voters is to be earnestly dep- 
recated—and if this bill throws such an out-of- 
proportion power into the London hands,® I pray 
that the franchise bill may be taken from us and used 
by the Conservatives. 

Truly we have no reason to crow over our predeces- 
sor as to foreign policy. Foreign policy will be the 
doom of every government henceforward. There is, 
however, this difference. The motives of the one 
party I honour, the motives of the other | 
loathe. 


LADY SOPHIA PALMER TO GORDON, 2 JULY, 1884 


Great is the excitement in both Camps—the Oppo- 
sition is furious over the colapse [sic] of the Vote 
of Censure,“ the Government rejoicing and trium- 
phant. ... What it will be after Monday next, 
Heaven alone knows. Personally I regret this colapse 
[sic]. I regret it from a Party point of view and 
from my caring for all that concerns Mr. Gladstone’s 
reputation—for tho’ no one who knows him could for 
a moment listen to the imputations of dishonesty 
which are pouring out from Conservative throats—yet 
it would methinks, have been far wiser to have said 
“opportune or inopportune, we gave our word for 
a day; this is the day; we will go through with it.” 
We should by this time (had the Gladstonian expec- 
tations of last week been fulfilled) have conquered by 
a “thumping majority,” and no one could throw it at 
us that while we kept our word in the letter, we broke 
it in the spirit. And to all these remarks Father says 
I may put his Amen. Another matter of very deep 
regret is that our beloved chief should have thrown 
down the gauntlet 4 propos of the Lords and the 
Franchise. Nothing now will stop their throwing it 
out—and when one hears our side say “let them— 
they will have to pass it in the autumn” one is ready 
to cry from shame and vexation. It is altogether so 
unworthy. Fancy aman like Lord Salisbury followed 
by men of at least worth, and more or less sense, 
throwing out a measure because “‘they will not be dictated 
to by Gladstone or anyone” to “show independence!!”’ 


49 Lady Sophia had not grasped Gordon’s point concerning 
London as he was to note on 20 June, 1884, when he wrote: 
“... You have wholly and absolutely misunderstood what 
I wrote about the ‘Commune of London.’ That had no refer- 
ence to the Franchise Bill but to the scheme for making London 
one vast municipality.” (Stanmore Papers, 49221). 

41 The “Third Vote of Censure” was postponed on 30 June 
on the grounds that it might jeopardize the success of the Con- 
ference with the Great Powers on Egypt and discussions with 
France on the same subject. 
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The Salisburys are also mad that the Duke of Argyll 
is going to speak on our side! Oh dear! it’s very 
wretched. 

. . . Lord Salisbury declares that if the Franchise 
minus Redistribution be passed, the Liberall[s ] are in 
forever!—but surely such gains as would be ours from 
large suburbs such as those of Birmingham and 
Manchester would be more than balanced by the un- 
doubtedly strong conservative feeling among the 
agricultural class. And if this danger is a real one 
and to avoid it Lord S[alisbury ] forces us to dissolve 
without passing the Franchise, should we come in 
again, the position will be exactly the same and Lord 
S[alisbury ] says he is strongly of the opinion that their 
chance is bad and so think the Opposition generally. 

. . . Father says the House of Lords has entirely 
altered since Lord Derby’s#* day. Before, they sup- 
ported the Government of the day more or less and 
only threw out Government measures very exception- 
ally. Now everybody knows that whatever measure 
great or small is brought in by a Liberal Government 
will be thrown out. It isa thousand pities... . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 9 JULY, 1884 


Well, it is over for good or for ill. I wish you had 
been in the House. Father’s speech would have 
struck and moved you much. ... But certainly 
never did the frivolity and recklessness of Lord Salis- 
bury strike me, as last night, immediately after 
father [’s speech]. Lord S[alisbury ] has often been 
sharper and more violent, but never more frivolous on 
such a tremendous occasion—and he was cheered to 
the echo by his side, as he went on from one jest to 
another, as if nothing was at stake. Father says the 
radicals are in for 20 years, in consequence.— I 
wonder? ... Looked at simply . . . from a party 
point of view . . . Lord Salisbury is playing a desper- 
ate game, but . . . the odds are he will win. . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 10 SEPTEMBER, 1884 


. . . The [Midlothian] meetings were wonderful to 
see; the speeches wonderful to hear. G. O. M. was 
Titanic. His force and vitality impressed me more 
than ever—and as one looked at him and the 8,000 
on Saturday and Monday—and 16 or 18,000 . . . on 
Tuesday night in the Waverly Market—the 000’s 
hanging on the words of one man—all in his power— 
all literally quivering to his touch—one positively 
trembled at the power of man. I doubt if an English 
audience would have so impressed one; the Scotch are 
exceptionally quick to “‘twig’’ and the lighting on their 
faces to a good point was as one flash before the 
thunder of applause. And the enthusiasm !—extra- 
ordinary. Great on Saturday. Greater Monday so 
as to kindle us to an uncontrollable pitch—but so much 


“a The fourteenth earl, prime minister, 1852, 1858-1859, 
1866-1867. 
4 The debate in the House of Lords on the Franchise Bill. 
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greater on Tuesday that it sobered us going and 
silenced us on our return. Not one of us had a word 
as we left the market—and the spontaneous outburst 
of the 000’s into Auld Lang Syne almost broke us—one 
had to gulp hard.— But remarkable as all before and 
within at the meeting had been, the sights and sounds 
outside by the Scott Memorial and all along Princes 
St. and for the 7 miles home—was such (as I before 
said) as to make one dumb. The beauty of the scene 
—Edinburgh in a full moon—every window of the 
watch tower like houses alight and every ledge, roof, 
and street crowded with human beings—and all 
shouting, cheering, waving—it was to me like a great 
appeal. Just as nothing so touches and humbles one 
as the love and complete self surrendering trust of 
a child or so stirs up within one an earnest sense of 
service and battling for the child if need be, so I felt 
with this throng. Always in a crowd I feel the appeal 
of its ignorance, helplessness more or less—and those 
words of Kingsley’s—do you remember ?—are true, 
“The men, women, children have in their faces a dumb 
cry’’—or words to that effect. But never have I felt 
all this as on Tuesday. And what does it really mean 
to them? It cannot be only the pleasure of an excite- 
ment or that the 99’s echo the feelings and sympathies 
of the intelligent hundredths—do you think? I fancy 
sometimes that the masses have an undefined hope 
that a deliver[ance ] is near to the trials and miseries 
of which they have generally only a vague sense of 
discomfort, but occasionally are accentuated into too 
conscious agony. Well, I fancy that as most of them 
don’t at all realize that a part of the cure is in their 
own hands, they feel that a deliverer’s help is wanted— 
and so when some great man or woman progresses— 
Queen or Premier whoever he be, and the trumpets and 
chariots, etc., etc., herald the coming, this poor world 
turns out into the bald daylight, just as it is—and 
hails enthusiastically this advent from another 
world—this possible deliverer. But now to leave my 
fancies. The Saturday speech impressed me most— 
all judgment, sense and criticism was disarmed, sus- 
pended, enthralled. . . . Only in the grey morning 
when I awoke did I realize that he had slurred over 
Egypt, Transvaal and spoken in words of posi- 
tive thanksgiving over the state of Ireland. Mr. 
Trevelyan* told me as I was leaving London, “‘Some 
fresh mischief is brewing—mark my words. Parnell 
is throwing dust in our eyes” and yet G. O. M. could 
speak as he did!! I saw a great deal of him naturally, 
and never was I more struck by the fact that one idea 
possesses him. He is very interested in Egypt—also 
in Ireland; but heart, soul, body and [indecipherable] 
absorbed in this Franchise— For your private edifi- 
cation—you being one of the faithful—and really so—I 


own that I have mourned increasingly this past year 


48 George Otto Trevelyan had just completed two years as 
Irish secretary. 
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over the clique—Mary G[ladstone ], Mr. Lyttelton,“ 
Mr. Hamilton—‘‘it’s a mistake—anyhow were I Mr. 
G[ladstone ] I would never let it be known how much 
I did—never let myself decypher [sic] with Mr. 
Hamilton telegrams in public!!—think of Father's 
horror! I love the G[ladstone]s more each year, 
despite the odds and ends which are their only 
blemishes and which are to others scars [are to me | 
as very pin marks—but surely their want of tact and 
nouse [sic] is on the increase. My hair stood on end 
at the obligations they incur—and at the liberties 
they took—the ladies. I know they did not think 
them so—but I would not in Mary Waldegrave’s or 
Laura’s‘® house have done what they did in the 
Rosebery’s. How any woman who is a lady can 
[take such liberties], passes my understanding—and 
it does rub people and there’s mischief. ‘But all said 
and done” as I ended my rejoinder to a critic the 
other day—‘‘they are head and shoulders above you 
and me and all of us in all that is of the real person; 
their unworldliness and affection is beautiful.” I like 
Lord Rosebery*’—he will be a great man... . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 10 OCTOBER, 1884 


. . . I can thoroughly picture to myself Edinburgh 
in the summer night, and the enthusiastic multitude, 
and the G. O. M.’s own real earnestness and fervour. 
I can thoroughly enter into the way in which you 
describe yourself being swept along by his torrent of 
eloquence, and, had I been there, I should have found 
myself carried off my legs in precisely the same man- 
ner, and should, for the moment, have felt convinced 
that everything was as it seemed to him to be, and 
that all argument on the other side was beneath 
contempt.— And I suspect that, with nine tenths of 
the auditors, that impression lasted, and that no un- 
easy misgivings have disturbed the vivid general im- 
pression they then received. You, who have in- 
herited something of your father’s logical turn of mind, 
could not help suspecting, when you grew sober again, 
that you had been under a spell. It is perfectly true. 
He did (as you say) “slur over” Egypt, and shirk the 
Transvaal, and (as you do not say), he did talk rub- 
bish about Ireland. But what has struck me as much 
as anything is the odd way in which he can misread 
History when it does not suit him as it stands. What 
makes it so curious is that he does not in the least 
consciously misrepresent inconvenient facts. They 
simply assume in his eyes the aspect he thinks they 
ought to have had, and therefore must have had. 
Among the sins imputed to the House of Lords none 


“ Hon. George William Spencer Lyttelton (1847-1913), a 
nephew of Mrs. Gladstone and a member of the Downing Street 
staff. 

46 Edward Walter Hamilton (1847-1908), private secretary to 
Gladstone, 1873-1874, 1880-1885. 

46 Sophia’s sisters. 

47 Fifth earl of Rosebery (1847-1929), lord privy seal, 1885; 
foreign secretary, 1886, 1892-1894; prime minister, 1894-1895. 
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was dwelt on more emphatically . . . as their having 
passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in 185148 by an 
overwhelming majority. Their conduct was placed 
in contrast with that of the House of Commons, in which, 
(according to Midlothian history,) a stand was made 
against the Bill by a large and powerful minority. 
Now I am pretty well up on the history of that Bill, 
of which my father was, in the House of Lords, the 
chief opponent, and I had the curiosity to look up the 
figures again, in my surprise at this strange version of 
the business coming from one who was himself a lead- 
ing actor in it! Now these are the figures of the 
H[ ouse] of Commons division* 


Second Reading Ayes Noes 


438 95 


(and of course all the Irish RC members count in that 
minority) 


Third Reading Ayes Noes 


263 46 


It is absurd to contrast the conduct of the Lords and 
Commons with regard to this Act. Both Houses 
passed it by equally overwhelming majorities, and in 
so doing both were thoroughly in harmony with the 
general voice of the country. There was not a city, 
not a hamlet, not I believe any parish in England, 
where an enthusiastic public meeting did not heartily 
and spontaneously denounce ‘Papal Aggression.” 
Certainly, in Midlothian, any man who had dared to 
hold any other language in 1851 would have been 
a bold man indeed. 

But utterly untrustworthy as is the history, I am 
not sure whether the moral drawn is not even more 
perplexing. The House of Lords was very wrong in 
not opposing and rejecting the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. Yet that Bill had been passed almost unani- 
mously by the House of Commons, and was called for 
by the unmistakeable voice of the country, if, accord- 
ing to the present doctrine, the voice of the country is 
to be ascertained by the numbers who attend mass 
meetings. But the Lords are also wrong not to pass 
the Reform Bill,—we are told,—(apart from its own 
merits,) because the House of Commons has passed it 
by a large majority and they have no moral right to 
reject what the Commons have passed, and because 
the measure is demanded by the voice of the Country, 
as shewn by public meetings. But both these argu- 
ments apply with far stronger force in the case of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. How then was it so wrong 


48 The Bill, brought forward by Lord John Russell, prohibited 
the assumption by Roman Catholic clergy of ecclesiastical titles 
already taken by clergy of the Church of England. The Bill was 
a reaction to the so-called “Papal Aggression” which included 
restoration of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Britain and 
Archbishop Wiseman’s pastoral letter announcing that the 
English people would soon be reunited with Rome. 

49 Gordon’s figures are correct. 
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of the Lords readily to assent to a measure so de- 
manded? In both cases, the House of Commons, and 
the Country, call for a measure. What then is the 
difference which makes opposition to this call, wrong 
in the one case, and want of opposition to it, wrong in 
the other? —In one case, Mr. Gladstone agrees with 
the House of Commons and the Country; in the other 
he differed from both, whence it appears that the 
House of Lords is constitutionally and morally bound 
to yield to these voices, when Mr. Gladstone agrees with 
them, but not so bound when he does not. Q.E.D., 
—but which is rather a perplexing standard of con- 
stitutional practice. 

But what I most mourn over . . . is the introduc- 
tion of what seems to me a constitutional novelty 
fraught with far more danger than the power of 
“forcing a dissolution,” the imagined assumption of 
which by the Lords Mr. Gladstone so vehemently 
combats:—I mean the deliberate reference to mobs 
and meetings as exponents of the will of the country. 
Surely the rule has hitherto been that a Government 
which failed to carry an important measure had either 
to acquiesce in the defeat, or dissolve Parliament? I 
apprehend the worst possible consequences from this— 
both from the invitation to mob rule, and from the 
implied and pestilent assumption that those who shout 
loudest are necessarily right. Moreover the notion 
that “the people” and ‘‘a majority of the people” are 
convertible terms, has always seemed one of the most 
curious fallacies. 

. . . I do not think I have ever looked to a session 
with such anxiety. There are good and sound reasons 
against combining the franchise and redistribution 
bills or trying to pass them in one session, but I can 
see no strong reason against introducing the redistri- 
bution bill immediately after the franchise bill has 
gone up to the Lords, and dealing with it after the 
Christmas Recess. This would cut away the best 
prop of the Lords’ opposition,—very possibly obtain 
a majority for the Bill—and at all events deprive its 
opponents of their best excuse. I can, I say, see no 
reason for refusing to adopt this course,—save one, 
which I trust does not exist,—a desire that the Lords 
should hold out,—and be annihilated. I cannot tell 
you how much I dread the moderation of language, 
coupled as it is, as I have no doubt you observed, with 
anything but moderation of tone and feeling. He 
[Gladstone] never lost a chance of representing,—or 
to speak [more] correctly he always assumed, as a 
matter of course,—the Lords to be the enemies of the 
people, and obstructions to the progress of all measures 
for the public good. I greatly fear that he has 
“thought twice,” that his own mind is made up, that 
the speech last session which made a majority in the 
Lords for the bill impossible was no ‘“‘miscalculation.”’ 

. . . The Reuters telegram of yesterday announces 
that the insolence of the Boers has at last been too 
much for you, and that their pretentions are to be re- 
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sisted.*° Very good ;—but would it not have been 
easier and wiser to have done so some time ago? .. . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 11 NOVEMBER, 1884 


. . . As to home politics I am as unhappy as ever. 
Were I in the House of Lords I should vote for the 
Franchise Bill, but I cannot share the view of those 
who consider that the House by delaying its passing 
has rendered itself unworthy and unfit to exist any 
longer. 

. . . But I suppose whether they yield, or whether 
they resist, the Lords, as a House, are doomed to 
extinction in no long period and the hereditary mon- 
archy will inevitably follow them, though it may not 
cease to exist till a rather later day. 

. . . Have you seen an article of Taine’s® in the 
Contemporary for October? ... I have often told 
you that my liberalism “of the past” parts company 
with the liberalism ‘‘of the future” on a most impor- 
tant principle. The liberalism of the past aimed at 
securing the greatest possible individual liberty; the 
liberalism of the future entirely subordinates the indi- 
vidual to the majority. The dangers of such a tyranny 
are well brought out in Taine’s article. .. . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 13 NOVEMBER, 1884 


. . . I knew you would agree only too thoroughly 
in my grim daybreak reflections on the dreams of the 
night before; but you surprised me by ending, “‘and 
(as you did not say) he did talk rubbish about Ireland” 
—for though I did not exactly so express myself, yet 
I can hardly believe that I did not tell you that Mr. 
Gladstone’s summings up about Ireland took away my 
breath: and that in contrast to all besides he said, 
stood before me in its nakedness—no glamour at all. 
I positively shivered at his statements and hopes, in 
their glowing couleur-de-rose, for ringing in my ears 
were Mr. Trevelyan’s gloomy words to me at the close 
of the session. ‘‘Better? perhaps; I only hope so— 
but can you judge of a man’s sanity when you have 
him tight in your grip? I hope I am wrong, but I 
fear worse evil in Ireland the winter that is coming 
than all that has yet been.’’—Lord Spencer"? is less 


60 The German declaration of a protectorate over Angra 
Pequena in August, 1884, stimulated the Boers in the Transvaal 
to breach the boundary settlement, arrived at by the London 
Convention of February, 1884, by invading Bechuanaland. This 
threatened the expansion of Cape Colony to the north. During 
the last three months of the year, Hartington, Chamberlain, 
and Derby carried the cabinet to a decision to occupy Bechuana- 
land and force the Boers to withdraw from the North or Mission- 
aries Road. See R. Robinson and John Gallagher, with Alice 
Denny, Africa and the Victorians (London, 1963), pp. 205-208, 
for a detailed account. 

61 Hippolyte Adolphe Taine (1828-1893), French critic of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment. 

&H. A. Taine, “Socialism as Government,” Contemporary 
Rev. 46 (October 1884): pp. 507-531. The article is a condem- 
nation of political democracy and “unnecessary” intervention 
by the state in the lives of individuals. 

6 Trish viceroy. 
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depressed ; but even he shakes his head and holds his 
tongue. 

And now as to the G. O. M.’s “misreading of His- 
tory,” Father’s comment is, “Arthur is right. I re- 
gretted those statements of Gladstone’s. I am con- 
vinced they were unintentional misstatements—but 
misstatements they were.” It struck me as a curious 
instance of ignorance of immediately pre-contem- 
poraneous political history, that no one knew what the 
true state of things was—perhaps L[or Jd Rosebery 
and Sir William [Harcourt] did, but chose to ape 
ignorance, but certainly no one else did... . 

Now as to your ‘‘moral drawn.” It seems to me 
that if the Lords and Tory Party professed disapproval 
of the Franchise Bill your ‘‘moral drawn” would be 
a perplexity and no doubt your query stands in regard 
to the platform posting of Lords versus Commons. 
But, as a matter of fact, in this particular instance the 
Lords and Opposition profess agreement with the 
Commons and urge in the most reasonable of sounding 
tones—‘‘we only object to the division of Franchise 
and Re-distribution.”’ And if you argue with them— 
with any but Lord Salisbury (out of the House) they 
condemn themselves by owning that as Re-distribu- 
tion must injure “‘interests’’ right and left—Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, Irish (in their Irish imagination) ; it is 
almost impossible to conceive of a conclusion being 
arrived at, not only in our Parliament, but also in any 
future Parliament unless the passed Franchise should 
sober people into giving and taking, and steadily 
fronting the Irish—they own all this and yet talk or 
have talked of its being impossible to yield and leave 
Re-distribution in Mr. Gladstone’s power. The truth 
is he can force a moderate measure on extreme radi- 
cals; such as no other or future men can do—and what 
is more important than all, one cannot but fear that 
in the event of the other contingency, i.e., a lengthy 
deferring of settlement, the impatience of the radicals 
may increase and a storm arise; an extreme radical 
government come in, and a most extreme Redistri- 
bution be carried—but for the last few days Father 
has been cheered and hopeful of what he had before 
despaired of—some peaceful end. Until a week ago 
the red flag was out on the Salisbury side—‘‘no sur- 
render’’—‘‘certain of a magnificient majority in the 
Lords,” etc., etc. Meantime Father had been moving 
heaven and earth—(Mr. Gladstone and the Tories!!) 
to persuade to patience and conciliation ; to sense and 
true dignity. By letters, by interviews; by every 
means in his power and I am sure he did make an 
impression on the Tory peers—many of them—L[or ]d 
Salisbury I need hardly say he never attempted. His 
position is different. GA M E.* Then the Queen 
stepped in and re-urged all her arguments of July last 
more forcibly than before. And she addressed her- 
self to both sides and was fully met by G. O. M. who 


5 Presumably Lady Sophia means that at this point her father 
had done all he could. 
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has enchanted (and quite privately, somewhat sur- 
prised) my Father by his self control; generosity; 
patient listening and determination to give up any- 
thing and everything honourably possible, for the 
sake of Peace. And probably he never was more 
great in his life. (Consciously the head of ‘‘the people” 
—adored, idolized—with limitless backing. Urged by 
the extremes to defy L[or ]d S[alisbury] and not to 
yield to his very large demands. Yet he keeps his 
head and is willing to meet Lord S[alisbury ] and dis- 
cuss Re-d[istribution] and practically plan it with 
him!! This is all true and I am allowed to tell you— 
though as yet it is private here. ... You will be 
amused at Father’s ending, ‘‘Witnesses will be most 
necessary for both parties!!’’—It is not known yet if 
Lord S[alisbury] will consent to meet Mr. G[lad- 
stone] though H[er] M[ajesty] commands it—and 
Lord S[alisbury ] has demanded the sketch of Re- 
D[istribution ]... . 


[ Added ] 20 NOVEMBER, 1884 


. . . Father is in great peace over this compromise 
—but can it last! He says Mr. Gladstone was never 
so great before in his life. 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA [ DECEMBER, 1884] 


. . . It is impossible not to feel relieved and glad 
that strife has been avoided,—at all events, post- 
poned,—and that things are again comparatively 
smooth—on the surface. 

Whether I am really and heartily glad, depends on 
the answer to that question: is it only an adjournment 
or is it an end—for the present at all events—of 
hostilities against the House of Lords? If the latter, 
of course, there is good ground for rejoicing. If... 
the attack is only postponed till it can be made with 
overwhelming strength, I am not so sure that there is 
much ground for satisfaction, though much for plea- 
sure, in the calm, however temporary. But my read- 
ing of history leads me to the conclusion that, if a 
struggle is inevitable, it is often desirable that it 
should not be put off till the weaker party is too weak 
to make terms for itself, and must perforce surrender 
at discretion; and that many compromises, which in 
their day seemed marvellous works of political 
sagacity, have really been more fatal than contest and 
defeat. 

. . . There is now still a strong feeling in the coun- 
try in favour of the House of Lords and of conserva- 
tism in its better sense. Though I believe that were 
the country to be consulted on the subject now, the 
Lords would be obliged to surrender much, and would 
certainly have to undergo some reform; yet I am far 
from certain that they are not still in a position to 
make honourable terms of peace and to gain for the 
reformed body more real power and authority than 
the House of Lords now enjoys. But I am not at 
all confident that this will be the case in a few years 
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time, when, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
radical feeling will be stronger, and conservative feel- 
ing weaker, than at present. 

... The real fight of the future will be between 
old fashioned ideas of property and some form of 
communism I have no doubt whatever. ... The 
forcible realization of capital locked up in parks and 
palaces . . . the “utilization” of the “vast revenues” 
of the Church . . . and the “nationalization” of land 
seem to be the great objects aimed at by the Liberal 
of the Future... . 

I wish I had Gladstone’s sublime belief in the wis- 
dom of the ignorant, the generosity of the selfish, and 
the nobleness of the mean. . . . Though it may take 
some time for them to learn their power I cannot but 
think it will be used, and used as one would most na- 
turally anticipate. 


P.S. Sir W[illiam ] Gregory’ to whom I incidentally 
mentioned that I heard Trevelyan had turned white 
through his Irish troubles replies that he isn’t white 
at all, only pepper and salt, but adds he was white and 
has grown black again for joy at being quit of 
Ireland! ... 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 28 FEBRUARY, 1885 


By this time the division in the House of Commons 
has taken place, and in a few hours the telegraph will 
tell us whether you are in or out of office. I confess 
I do not feel greatly anxious. You [Liberals] deserve, 
I think, to be turned out, and, if you are, I cannot 
deny that I shall experience a certain sensation of 
relief; but if, as I expect, you will have a majority 
of fifteen or twenty, I shall not feel sorry. I do not 
like the spirit which brings out the Vote of Censure®® 
now, and I so much apprehend that the most mis- 
chievous members of the cabinet would do more harm 
than they do now were they freed from the restraints, 
— (which however appear now to be but very slight 
restraints)—of office. 

... I fancy most letters during the past three 
weeks have begun with some reference to Gordon's 
fate.’ —What a ghastly irony there is in all those 
confident anticipations of success.... I find it 
difficult to understand why more haste was not made, 
but still I can understand it, and probably there are 
few now living who have had more vivid knowledge 
of the ease with which a government is made respon- 
sible for military incidents beyond its control.°? But 
what I cannot,—no cannot,—in the least understand, 


55 Governor of Ceylon, 1872-1877; later president of the 
Ceylon Association. 

56 The motion of censure of 23 February upon the ministry’s 
record in the Sudan and upon the “‘betrayers of Gordon.” The 
government won the vote by a majority of only fourteen. 

57 The news of General Gordon’s death reached England on 5 
February, 1885. | 

68 A reference to the Aberdeen government and the Crimean 
War. 
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is the not advancing last year, after Sir G. Graham’s 
battles, for it ought certainly to have been apparent 
then to everyone that a march to Khartoum would 
become inevitable later, when it would be more diffi- 
cult, more costly, and less certain to succeed in its 
object. ... 


Lapy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 1 Marcu, 1885 
Private 


How often have I echoed your wish of 2 years ago, 
that Mr. Gladstone had retired after Tel el Kebir.“ 
As things are now, I don’t know that it makes much 
difference his finishing out to the very end; and there 
are at least two very serious reasons in favour of this 
decision. 1. The probable result of the Tories taking 
office now being their supplanting after the Election 
by [an] extreme radical party; 2. the hopelessness 
of Redistribution excepting under Mr. Gladstone. 

Of course much can be said in extenuation (if one 
can lower oneself to the work) on our side, and much 
that is absolutely inaccurate and unfair has been said 
on the other—but the Sihlouette [sic] which stands 
out sharp, distinct, persistent, through all the debates: 
Gordon dead. 

The Gladstones feel no kind of pang only great 
sorrow for the loss of Gordon—indeed that is the feel- 
ing of all the Cabinet I think excepting Father and 
Lord Hartington—(L[or ]d Rosebery and Mr. Tre- 
velyan and Mr. Lefevre®™—are of course not in the 
question)®—Lord Hartington sounded the alarm in 
February 1884 but only Father agreed and he with 
his natural diffidence in any matter that he cannot 
authoritively pronounce upon, yielded to the clear 
and determined opinions of all the others. They did 
not believe in the danger, and their disbelief was un- 
fortunately strengthened by the varying tones of 
Gordon. “If the trumpet shall give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle’’—his 
complete change of opinions was too much for the 
inelasticity of English officialism and thus when he 
began to falter, confusing [or confounding] thereby 
the [illegible] communications etc.—the diversity of 
Opinion as to routes! was a pretext for delay—mean- 
time the silence was occasionally broken by vague 
postcards and stray telegrams, as often as not hopeful 


5 Sir Gerald Graham, V. C. (1831-1899), defeated Osman 
Digna, a follower of the Mahdi, at the second battle of El Teb, 
29 February, 1884, and next day entered Tokar. On 13 March 
he won the battle of Tamai. 

60 Gordon had expressed this wish in his letter of 28 April, 
1884. 

61 George John Shaw-Lefevre (1831-1928), second Baron 
Eversley; postmaster general, 1885; first commissioner of works, 
1892-1894; president of the local government board, 1894-1895 ; 
Sir Arthur Gordon’s brother-in-law. 

® Trevelyan, Shaw-Lefevre, and Rosebery entered the cabinet 
in October, 1884, February, 1885, and March, 1885, respectively. 
They had therefore no responsibility for the delay in the decision 
to send the expedition to relieve Gordon. 
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—and Sir Henry Gordon® was continually assuring 
L[or jd Granville and Mr. Gladstone that he knew 
his brother—he had no fear—all would be well—and 
then came June and then Father could stand it no 
longer and said that if the idea of relief was not to be 
a mockery, preparations must instantly be begun or he 
would leave the Cabinet—and then they began. All 
this is private. He now reproaches himself that he 
did not assert himself before—but he thought the 
others must be better judges—and it was all against 
him and Lord H[artington ]. 

He minds it all acutely, deeply—for he feels it was 
our fault. 

1. Gordon ought never to have gone. 

2. Having gone, we were entirely responsible for 
his safety and the first rumours of danger should have 
started our preparations. But there was the Fran- 
chise and the G. O. M.—for that he is and always will 
be—could only give his full front to that—squints to 
Ireland and Egypt—Government Committees and 
Councils are hopeless!! I have come to the conclu- 
sion—for there are few Chiefs who can brook any 
difference of opinion, and yet if on a committee, the 
subordinates are responsible. But I guess no one but 
those in our Cabinet have any idea of the difficulty of 
independant [sic] opinions. You know I love the 
G[ladstone ]|s—but I know and others know that for 
all words, they have never forgiven 1868°—and that 
each honest opinion and independant [sic] avowal 
since up to now is resented. Father says that the 
G. O. M. is each year more gentle, tolerant and tries 
to be fair—but I know that he, Father] has felt 
many a time keenly the breath of G. O. M.’s displea- 
sure. Not that F[ather | would care a straw for any 
prime minister but the love and admiration he has for 
G. O. M. has affected Father and made him less free 
I often think— ... 


GORDON TO LaDy SopuiA, 13 APRIL, 1885 


How can I thank you sufficiently for your most in- 
teresting letter of the 1st March, and for the private 
and confidential information which it contained? It 
is really an inexpressible relief to me to know that 
your father is not one of those who are personally 
responsible for the delay in the despatch of the 
Khartoum expedition, a delay which you may palliate 
as you please, but which cannot really be justified. 
Though an outsider, and unaware of cabinet secrets, 
I can venture to say that ;—for not the ghost of a good 
excuse has been produced by ministers in Parliament, 
where they have, of course, done their best to shew 
that they could not have done otherwise. ... All 
one could gather from the debate was that, as fast as 


- 8 Sir Henry William Gordon (1818-1887), brother of General 
Gordon. , 

64 Then foreign secretary. 

65 Selborne’s dissent from Gladstone’s Irish Church resolu- 
tions. 
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one minister pointed out that we were not pledged to 
do anything, another pointed out that we were not 
pledged to do nothing. One thing, however, you did 
pledge yourselves to—very rightly I think, —to 
“smash” the Mahdi. But I confess I am very doubt- 
ful whether you will keep that pledge, and then Glad- 
stone will make another humiliating speech—humiliat- 
ing I mean to those who love him,—to shew that his 
words had quite a different construction from that 
which he allowed to be put on them by those who 
cheered him when they were uttered, and that he 
really meant there could be no further attack on the 
Mahdi.—Men ought not to have to scrutinize and 
dissect the words of a Prime Minister of England as if 
they were those of a sharp scheming low bred attorney. 
I do not think L[or]d Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury, in four years, were guilty of as many pieces of 
“evasion” as Mr. Gladstone in one session. And oh! 
what storms of moral indignation the Beaconsfield 
Salisbury ‘“‘turpitudes” call forth. . .. 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 27 APRIL, 1885 


. . . And when we turn to public affairs what can 
we find to comfort us? Not, I think, the Egyptian 
Convention! [I do not myself entertain the objec- 
tion to an European engagement which seems to be 
entertained by so many, but I do not like to see 
England, by the mouths of the very same ministers, 
agree this year to what they emphatically rejected 
last year, and I do not like to see Gladstone uttering 
quibbles and evasions which deceive no single human 
being, except (possibly) himself. The pretence that 
the resolution to exclude the interference of other 
powers, in Egyptian affairs, on account of their 
financial interest has been maintained, because the 
right to interfere is not expressly mentioned in the 
Convention, is just a specimen of the cute attorney 
style I have before deprecated.—What is the use of it? 
It does not influence a single vote. It does not con- 
vince a single intellect. It inspires the mass of the 
indifferent with contempt. It makes enemies sneer 
and smile; and it goes far to make friends, who really 
love him, cry. 

. . . I suppose you will get through the session, will 
dissolve, and gain from the new electors a new lease of 
office, but here again, it is not agreeable to reflect that 
you owe your retention of your position to having 
twice made promises which you did not perform. You 
may say the prospect of war with Russia did not enter 
into anyones [sic | calculations. That is true, but it 
is nevertheless also true that you owed your safety, 


66. The Gladstone ministry had refused to guarantee a pro- 
jected Egyptian loan in 1884. As a result, when the loan was 
floated in 1885 it was guaranteed by all the European powers and 
six of them came to occupy seats on the debt commission. There- 
after, Britain could not govern Egypt without the consent of the 
commission. In it the French and Russians regularly opposed 
the British; therefore the British had to have the support of the 
Germans, Austrians and Italians. 
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last year, to a solemn pledge to hasten to Gordon's 
assistance, if he seemed to need it, a pledge you did 
not redeem; for you put off doing anything, from 
month to month, and were too late at last. You 
owed your narrow majority, this year, to a pledge to 
drive the Mahdi from Khartoum, and to make the 
Berber railway, and now both undertakings are 
abandoned. Of course, a Russian War is a good and 
reasonable cause for, at all events, postponing minor 
undertakings; but I doubt whether any such simple or 
satisfactory cause will be assigned, and fear that on the 
contrary the mind which is still convinced that it was 
our duty to succour Gordon when “‘surrounded,’’ but 
not when only ‘‘hemmed in,” will discover that no 
undertaking as to Khartoum or Berber was ever given 
atall!... 


3. THE SPLIT IN THE LIBERAL PARTY, 
SEPTEMBER, 1885, TO JULY, 1886 


LADY SOPHIA PALMER TO GORDON, 8 SEPTEMBER, 1885 


I am very sorry about the Duke of Argyll and Mr. 
Gladstone—but it has grown steadily, the less hope 
therefore of mitigation.*7 You should have seen my 
Father’s grin! when he read me y[ou Jr account of the 
Duke’s proof of the G. O. M.’s mind being ‘‘baissé”’ 
—8 | have fought tooth and nail with the Campbells 
on one point—they have neither ground nor right to 
add to their condemnation of Mr. Gladstone’s policy— 
the grave accusation of consciousness. He is upright 
in intention. He is feebler, he always had too subtle 
a reason—he is swathed in adulation and fed with his 
own opinions watered and sugared and told it is 
nectar straight from the gods—he knows he is not 
like other men—that he is a genius—he has nothing 
to measure his present to his past, for all rules of 
perspective are carefully ignored and kept out of 
sight by his court—what chance has he? But I did 
not think that it would ever come to his friends 


67 The duke of Argyll and Gladstone were friends of long stand- 
ing and though the duke had resigned from the cabinet in 1881 
over his dislike of the Irish Land Act, they continued on a 
friendly basis. Argyll had intimate friends in both parties and 
succeeded in mediating the dispute over the Franchise and 
Redistribution bills which had reached an impasse between the 
Liberals and Conservatives. Although Selborne speaks of him 
(Memorials, Part II 2: p. 116) as “holding liberal and moderate 
opinions,” he was inclined to vehement expression of them. He 
became increasingly and outspokenly critical of Gladstone during 
the summer and autumn of 1885 as Gladstone seemed content 
to let the Liberal “caucus” have its way. The G. O. M.’s adop- 
tion of Home Rule completed the rupture and in 1886 Argyll 
refused to attend Gladstone’s party on the queen’s birthday. 

68 Gordon was on leave during part of 1885 and writing to 
Selborne from Inveraray, where he had been visiting the duke of 
Argyll, he quotes the duke as saying that, in a grave political 
discussion between himself and Gladstone, the latter seriously 
quoted his daughter Mary’s opinion as a factor of some impor- 
tance. To Gordon it seemed “an amusing proof of the growing 
and pernicious influence of the ‘entourage’ ” (Gordon to Selborne, 
4 September, 1885, Stanmore Papers, 49219). 
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doubting his sincerity—and when Argyll Lodge took 
up this strain this spring I was shocked and pained be- 
yond words... . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 17 DECEMBER, 1885 


... I hope you received my political moans 
safely !® but also that you were not oppressed by their 
length. I know you would care for every detail about 
Father’s position re Mr. Gladstone and Disestablish- 
ment and also later, about Willie and his election. 

. . I am longing for your answer; and I hope 
that you will agree pretty generally in my groans, 
regrets and complaints. 


Private. F[ather] is really rather trying to hear the 
Gladstone and Rosebery line[?] 2[n]d hand from 
many others, that disestablishment was purely a 
party cry—got up for electioneering purposes by the 
Tory party.—Granted it was an excellent card and 
that Lord Salisbury was delighted at the chance—but 
is still remains that 480 men—candidates—were 
pledged quietly by the Schnadhorst League,” to 
Disestablishment, and that until after Lord Salisbury 
had roused public attention to the fact, no one heard 
of even so much as a promise of a respite to this 
Parliament. G. O. M. ignored the subject in his 
manifesto. My Father was as I told you asked 
repeatedly, ‘What do you think? Surely you have 
an opinion? Mr. Gladstone gives none. Lord Hart- 
ington none, etc., etc.—but you have an opinion— 
what is it?” Then, feeling so strongly as he did, 
and believing that the question was one of ‘‘practical 
politics,” he felt bound to speak.” Do you blame him? 
G. O. M. is most kind! but I hear from L{[ad ly 
F[rederick ] Cavendish, they are all very sore and 
think F[ather ]’s line most uncalled for. And she, 
an intelligent woman, said to me “How can anyone 
think Uncle William would ever consent to disendow- 
ment? Disestablishment without disendowment he 
feels is an utterly different question and he cannot feel 
it right to say a word which might bind the party as 
to a purely future question.” l answered. “Do 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles [Dilke] and Mr. 
Morley want Disestablishment without disendow- 
ment?” ‘‘What have they to do with it? I am sick 
of the name of Chamberlain and so is Uncle William— 
he is not the leader! Uncle William and Hartington 
are the leaders—You speak as if they were no one.” 
“Far from it, Lady F[rederick ], I wish they and theirs 


69 One or two letters went astray. 

70 Sophia’s brother was elected as Liberal member for East 
Hampshire. He had failed in several constituencies to be 
adopted as Liberal candidate because he would not pledge him- 
self to work for disestablishment. 

n The “Caucus,” or, more properly, The National Liberal 
Federation of which Francis Schnadhorst (1840-1900) became 
chief organizer and party adviser in 1885 and, after 1887, secre- 
tary. From 1873 to 1887 he was successively, secretary, chair- 
man, and president of the Birmingham Liberal Association. 

7 See Introduction, p. 6. 
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would realize that they are what they are; that they 
have no need to fear speaking out—that Mr. Glad- 
stone is the man the country loves—then we should 
hear less of Mr. Chamberlain—as it is his voice is 
louder and clearer every day—and all his declama- 
tions only increase the desire for definiteness from our 
Leaders—but the point I want to put now is—Would 
Mr. G[ladstone] or L[or]d H[artington] or Lord 
Granville voluntarily and without ‘political necessity’ 
bring forward disestablishment?” ‘‘No’’—‘‘Who 
would make the political necessity?” (silence.) ‘You 
know Sir C[harles ] D[ilke], Mr. C[hamberlain ] and 
Mr. Morley—an agnostic, a unitarian and a Comtiste 
—who openly, honestly and avowedly desire dis- 
endowment and one has offered! the Church’s 
[£]6,000,000 to the people ‘‘to relieve taxation!!!” 
She said—‘‘I can’t see why the two—[disestablish- 
ment and disendowment | are inseparable and I deny 
that Mr. C[hamberlain] and Co[lmpany] are the 
powers in the party.” I ended “they are not, but 
you are making them so.”’ 

And the last thing I heard (2nd hand from a friend 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s) of Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion 
on the subject was that he and the other two felt 
strongly the desirability of ‘gradually strengthening 
the party for disestablishment but adjourning all 
action until after Mr. Gladstone’s time—as he would 
never consent to a “thorough” bill absolutely disendow- 
ing in every detail. 

I am very sorry Father’s letter was published”? as it 
may have been used—and was—against excellent 
men on [our] side. And now, as I said in my last 
letter,“*—the Clergy are behaving in the most throat- 
cutting way possible. Electioneering from pulpits 
and denouncing every Liberal and in our division 
actually many of them boycotted Willie! because he 
was a Liberal—and left him to speak in the open—in 
barns and pigstyes! making him a martyr. Indeed, 
whereas there is a strong Liberal feeling among our 
labourers but no Chamberlainism—should the land- 
lords and clergy continue to act as they have done 
this election, there will be Chamberlain soil for the 
first agitator who shall come in some time of agitation 
and distress. The idiots! they are trying tomake ita 
class division—Upper—Conservatives, Lower—Lib- 
erals. Could anything be more disastrous? .. . 


GORDON TO LADY SopHiA, 21 DECEMBER, 1885 


. . . We have not yet received any list of the new 
Parliament, so I do not know whether Wolmer’ has 
gained his seat or not. George Lefevre I know is 


3 Ibid. 
7 One of the letters that did not reach Gordon. 
78 Sophia’s brother’s courtesy title was Lord Wolmer. 
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beaten at Reading,” and my brother, I know, has 
retired from East Aberdeenshire.”” 

What is the esoteric opinion on the Midlothian 
performances? Reading the speeches they seem to 
show a failing in [Gladstone’s] power, and a yet 
greater failing in purpose. “Keep the party to- 
gether” is not a noble exhortation, unless they are to 
be kept together for some great object, and no such 
object is held out to view, while merely to reiterate 
that “Liberals” always are, and always have been, 
right and good, and Tories always wrong and bad, 
is a poor kind of teaching, to say nothing of the touch 
of the ridiculous given to it by the fact that the teacher, 
though a man of unusual powers of mind and capacity, 
thought, for the first forty years of his life, that the 
facts were the other way, and that the Liberal Party 
was that which it was every man’s duty to oppose, 
and was in itself, dangerous, selfish, tricky, and 
insincere... . 


GORDON TO LADY SopuiA, 15 JANUARY, 188678 


... Your letter—Declember] 17—was written 
the day before the publication of the rumour as to 
the Concordat on Irish affairs which is said to have 
been arranged between the G. O. M. and Parnell... . 
I am all impatience to hear from you what is believed 
by “those who know” as to the degree in which 
G. O. M. is committed to the Repealers,—that is 
their proper name, not Home Rulers. 

I myself go very much beyond most people in 
recommending separation. I am strongly inclined 
to believe we exaggerate the difficulties which would 
result from a real repeal of the Union of 1801.—But 
then, it must be a real repeal, and not the new crea- 
tion of the substitution of a federal for an absolute 
union—a repeal which will withdraw members for 
Ireland from the Parliament of Great Britain, and will 
restore the Irish Parliament, including of course, the 
House of Lords as an essential part of that Parliament. 
It is is [sic ] odd how everybody,—even the Irish Peers 
themselves,—seem to have forgotten the incontestable 
right of the Irish Lords to a place in any reconstructed 
Irish Parliament. 

Today’s telegrams announce the resignation of 
Lord Carnarvon.” I wonder what this means,— 
whether more concession to Parnell than he can 
swallow,—or measures too repressive for him to 
execute. 


78 Lefevre was a radical; the electors of Reading refused to 
support the “Unauthorised Programme” which he strongly 
advocated. 

17 General Alexander Hamilton-Gordon (1817-1890) sat as a 
Liberal for East Aberdeenshire from 1875-1885. 

78 Stanmore Papers, 49222. The letters to the end of 1888 
are from this volume. 

7 He resigned as Irish viceroy because he disagreed with the 
government’s decision to adopt a new Coercion Act for Ireland. 
He did not become a member of the second Salisbury govern- 
ment formed the following August. 
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But though the Irish Question is that which comes 
to the front, it is to my mind of infinitely less moment 
than the stride forward which the party of dis- 
establishment have made. .. . 

I am surprised that Lady Frederick [Cavendish ], 
who is a sensible woman, should be able for a moment 
to delude herself by any nonsense about disestablish- 
ment without disendowment. The thing is impossible 
and I am quite sure that “Uncle William” had no 
such crotchet in his head when I was last at Hawar- 
den,® though he thought the Church, in the event of 
disestablishment, would receive compensation on a 
much larger scale than seems to me to be at all 
probable... . 

We have lately had two of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
brothers here. .. .°! Their conversation was în- 
structive, but I do not like to repeat what has been 
said by guests in my house. One thing, however, | 
must say, which struck me also when they were with 
me before [in Fiji], viz.; that nothing can exceed their 
class antipathy to the wages-receiving class. A mere 
artizan seems in their eyes almost worse than a 
Duke! They have no words strong enough for 
their opinion of his selfishness, stupidity, obstinacy, 
and gullibility. 

I quite agree with you as to the folly and injustice 
of the treatment which many friends of the Church 
have given to Moderate Liberals—but .. . I think 
it is perfectly natural that they should distrust the 
moderate liberals. For this distrust, the leaders of 
the said moderate liberals, who have so often pro- 
tested and yielded, and of whom it is so confidently 
and contemptuously predicted by their bolder allies 
that they will protest and yield again, are very largely 
answerable. I am very glad your father has spoken 
out on this question and I wish more of those who 
agree with him would do likewise, however much it 
may ‘‘perplex’’ their friends. .. . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 22 JANUARY, 1886 


. . . Lords Granville and Northbrook, Spencer and 
G. O. M. all wanted Father to come up**—and he is at 
last going—but poor man rather glumly. He says 
“the less I know of Gladstone’s mind the better. I 
can’t bear to feel increasing disappointment—”’ 
Heaven alone knows what is before us. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Morley have parted! and 
Sir Charles Dilke is said to be out of it and his future 


80 In the summer of 1885. 

81 In Ceylon. 

82 To London to consult them concerning party unity. Parlia- 
ment opened on 21 January. Hartington had informed Glad- 
stone a few days earlier that he might find it “his duty to declare 
his determination ‘to maintain the legislative union’... ” 
(Gladstone to Granville, 18 January, 1886, quoted by Morley, 
2: p. 522). In the light of Gladstone’s determination to press 
for Irish Home Rule, a split in the party was clearly threatened. 
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ended politically—(so long as the monarchy lasts).®* 
L[or]d Northbrook and Spencer are rigid! and 
L[or Jd Granville whigging away in misery—longing 
to keep the party together—Sir W[illiam ] Harcourt 
is rather vague. 

Awful storms in Ireland are predicted and nothing 
but civil war seems ahead. The [Land] League 
give Parnell till Easter and say that if by then he has 
not redeemed his pledge and won unlimited Home 
Rule, i.e., absolute power to deal with land and 
landlords—they renounce Parnell as leader—and will 
try by renewed outrages ‘‘unprecedented” to get 
their way—. .. . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 4 FEBRUARY, 1886 


... Well! it is a queer state of things. Sir 
W[illiam] Harcourt Chancellor of Exchequer!!! ab- 
solutely ignorant of Finance—I suppose to be 2[n ]d 
leader in [the] H[ouse] of CLommons] and to be 
moulded and squeezed by G. O. M. in all financial 
measures which this Irish question may bring up— 
L[or Jd Rosebery and Sir Farrer Herschell® are the 2 
good points—L[ or Jd Granville has indeed been made 
to eat the leek!*5 and as to the Local GLovernment | 
Board—it gives all the most important branch of 
reform to Mr. Chamberlain. The War [Office]! and 
Admiralty®? are very weak—and L[or ]d Kimberley 
and India is the same as before—L[ or ]d Spencer and 
Lor ]d Northbrook are blows to me and Father is 
woefully disappointed.** In Lord Spencer’s case it 
clearly is the powerful mind of G. O. M. overpowering 
the weaker intellect—and the enormous affection and 
trust in G. O. M. overcoming the sound sense of 
LLor Jd Spencer. 

Father’s predictions are that this Government is 
doomed and that the Tories will come in sooner or 
later for a long period—as with Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and Corn Laws Repeal;* so, should G. O. M. 
pass a Home Rule measure with moderate justice to 


83 Sir Charles had been named co-respondent in a divorce case 
and the trial was to open about the middle of February just when, 
had he been given office, he would. have had to stand for re- 
election. 

84Sir Farrer (later Lord) Herschell (1837—1899); solicitor 
general, 1880-1885; lord chancellor, 1886, 1892-1895. 

85 Lord Granville had to accept the Colonial Office in place 
of the Foreign Office which he had held from 1870-1874 and 1880- 
1885. It went to Lord Rosebery. 

86 Henry Campbell-Bannerman (1836-1908) was secretary for 
war. He had no previous cabinet experience. He was again 
secretary for war, 1892-1895; prime minister, 1905—1908. 

87 George Frederick Samuel Robinson (1827—1909), second earl 
and first marquis of Ripon was at the Admiralty. He had 
previously held office briefly as secretary for war (1863) and 
secretary for India (1866) and had been lord president of the 
council from 1880 to 1884. 

88 Selborne was disappointed at a report that Spencer and 
Northbrook had accepted cabinet office. Spencer had but 
Northbrook had not. 

8 Catholic Emancipation in 1829 and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846 both had the effect of dividing the party in power 
and allowing the opposition to come to power for long periods. 
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landlords and excluding Irish representation from 
Westminster, there will be a great revulsion and [the ] 
Tories [will] come in. If on the other hand he 
should deal with landlords unjustly Father believes 
the country would rise and the bill not pass even the 
Commons.— 

I am sorry that Mr. Gladstone has lived for 
this. ... 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 11 FEBRUARY, 1886 


. . . Now as to Father and Mr. Gladstone... . 
Our Government dissolved . . . in June 1885—and 
when Father and I left England [for the Mediter- 
ranean |, Liberal politics as concerned Mr. Gladstone 
our Leader!, Lord Hartington and Chamberlain and 
the other representatives were indeed im nubibus. 
September brought Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto with 
its manifestations of utter vagueness and pleadings 
for unity—Lord Rosebery wrote that ‘‘we must all 
keep together’’—L[ or Jd Hartington said “we are not 
divided’’—Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Morley alone 
spoke out—Mr. Morley in a statesmanlike and Mr. 
Chamberlain in most unstatesmanlike manner—but 
the drift of both was the same—Revolution. So, if 
indeed it was true “we are all one” and these utter- 
ances being the only affirmative utterances, it neces- 
sarily follows that the promises and plans of Morley 
and Chamberlain are those of the “Umbrella Family” 
—and when it came to certain violent anti-church 
speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and nothing contrary 
implied or expressed by any leader—do you wonder 
that my Father was inundated by letters, from Liberals 
chiefly—‘‘What does it mean? [they asked], what 
shall we do?’’—and one answer was sent by the re- 
ceiver, a Manchester merchant, to The Times.? Two 
days after Mr. Gladstone gave his cold water to the 
Disestablishers in Scotland and his vague negatives re 
the Church generally, in Edinburgh—and same day 
wrote to my Father, “I am perplexed by y[ou Jr 
conduct. I am striving for unity—repressing Dis- 
establishers N[orth] B[ritain] and _ Establishers 
S[outh] B[ritain] and you work against me.” To 
this Father answered, “I am perplexed.” .. . The 
return answer was wonderfully kind and no bitterness 
—only laments and bewailing surprise! Sir Arthur, 
is nothing a fact? Are [we] to have no yeas about 
anything? Are we to keep together for nothing? .. . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA PALMER, 15 Marcu, 1886 


... I have never felt so seriously anxious, or 
apprehensive, about public affairs, as I do now. The 
terrible facility with which an unconvinced majority 
yields to an earnest and violent minority has, as you 
know, always been a great source of uneasiness to me, 
but I was hardly prepared for the tame surrender of 
the Whig leaders,” or for the ‘‘well after all’ sort of 


% See Introduction p. 6. 
1 Gordon probably meant in particular: Gladstone, Granville, 
Kimberley, and Spencer. 
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acquiescence in revolution, which seems to be coming 
over the country. ... : 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GorRDON, 18 Marcu, 1886 


.. . Everything is still chaotic and though the 
main points of what the papers print as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish measure, are said to be true, yet no two 
versions as to Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Trevelyan’s 
attitude to the two points—Home Rule and the Land 
Purchase—agree. In the lobbies of the House they 
say Mr. Chamberlain is realizing that Englishmen 
are in no mood for additional taxation, and that he 
will wreck his prospect if he is a party to this buying 
out business. His enemies say he sees that L[or ]d 
Hartington and Co[mpany ] will be too formidable 
left to themselves and that he by leaving Mr. Glad- 
stone can ‘‘divide up” (to use an Americanism) the 
power of the moderates.—It is also said that he and 
John Morley are struggling for power; that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s present kicking is only to frighten Mr. 
Gladstone—and that he has no idea of resigning at 
all. He said in the presence of the man who told 
me—that ‘‘the game is in my hands. I have carte 
blanche’’!!!—I hope he will remain in the Cabinet. 
We shall do far better with him in the Gov[ernment ] 
than free. 

My Father is somewhat cheered by a little more 
spirit of fight, and less of despair in L[or Jd H[arting- 
ton] and Sir H[Lenry] James. And talks with Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Forster have also done him good. 
Father himself is full of force and fight—but the 
apathy of the public despairs him. He says if the 
measure passes—the result will be, as to parties, 
similar to C[atholic] Emancipation and Corn Law 
Repeal—a great disruption and reaction. 

I went to see Mr. Forster. He looks very ill. [He] 
is completely an invalid and to my eyes has no look 
of returning health. He feels deeply being cut off 
from taking his part at this time. Poor man, he 
spoke sadly and sorely of Mr. Gladstone. To my— 
“he believes himself to be right and honestly intends 
right’’—he answered—‘‘When did he ever doubt 
himself or think he could be wrong? No—lI believe 
he deceives himself—I believe he means to be true— 
but he is not true. He is not true. He is not true.” 
After repeating this these three times be burst out— 
“and Spencer! how weak—how grievously disappoint- 
ing. He [Spencer] says ‘I would cut off my right 
hand if Gladstone asked it’—but has a man like 
Spencer, an upright, simple, straightforward man like 
Spencer was and is in himself no power to stand toa 
sense of higher duty than serving Gladstone!—Ah! 
Gladstone as a religious man has done harm beyond 
any man. ‘The very confidence in his virtue is dust 
in men’s eyes. I wondered your Father freed him- 
self even—but he has kept his sight clear. If he had 
followed Gladstone on this, my faith in any man would 
have ceased—And to hear that Gladstone talks of 
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‘Justice at last to Ireland’ is maddening. Justice— 
it is injustice! robbery! utter wrecking of morality.” 

So much for Mr. Forster. A day or two after, I 
was with Mr. and Miss Burke—sister and brother of 
the murdered secretary.°2 They spoke with extreme 
bitterness of poor Mr. Gladstone—and said “‘if you had 
read the letters we have to my brother; if you knew as 
we know how he continually played us, those in 
responsible offices, false—you would think as we do— 
that he sold his soul, all his truth and honour for 
power—and now vanity so possesses him that he is 
even blinded to what any child must see,—his own 
inevitable ruin.” 

I fought these assertions—quite in vain. Then 
they turned on me and said, “Liberals throw the 
blame on Conservatives, and Conservatives on 
Liberals—we say we don’t care who is to blame,—but 
the fact is, Ireland has been sacrificed to party—and 
now you have ruined Ireland beyond salvation. The 
people are so corrupted—our religion itself (they are 
R[oman ] C[atholic ]s) has been so degraded by the 
conduct of the B[isho ]ps and Priests—and the taste 
for blood has been roused. The [Land] League in 
vain denounces outrages now—the taste for blood is 
alive—and the half savage people in some parts of 
Ireland are returning fast to savagery. At the be- 
ginning firmness could have saved Ireland.” Then 
they spoke sadly enough of the line taken by the 
clergy. ‘‘They began, many of them with hopes of 
influencing—they joined the League in that spirit— 
but, as with those of your clergy who have gone in for 
Socialism, instead of leading, they have been lead 
[sic]. Then as the power of the League increased and 
the sense of the lack of any backing of order by the 
Gov[Lernment] fear made more and more of our 
clergy join. Fear of starvation first. Fear of death 
now. From Archbishop Walsh? to any humble 
Father Patrick in any out of the way village, one and 
all know that their life is insecure unless they advocate 
the League, bless the Leaguers and Canonize (meta- 
phorically) Parnell. And they prefer bodily life. 
You cannot think the pain and shame this is. And to 
the ignorant it is the finishing touch against order and 
honesty. Authorized by His Holiness because Car- 
dinal Manning represented the situation! and also he, 
the Cardinal, most mistakenly we think, believes the 
ruin of England is the restoration of Catholicism.” 
They ended by saying “if there is Home Rule there 
will be such a massacre as in 1640—for we Catholic 
landlords are very few—and the Protestant settlement 
will be murdered to a man—.”.. . 


2 Thomas Burke, murdered with Lord Frederick Cavendish 
in Phoenix Park, Dublin, 6 May, 1882. 

% William J. Walsh (1841-1921), appointed archbishop of 
Dublin in 1885. 
~ © Henry E. Manning (1808-1892), primate of the Roman 

Catholic Church in England. 
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Mr Lecky’s® last words are ‘‘We have had enough 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Genesis’—I am longing for his 
‘Exodus.’ ” The growing hatred among the upper and 
trades classes to Mr. G[ladstone ] is horrible. Makes 
one so sad.—Our love and belief in his intentions 
makes it terrible—but he is doing such harm. Willie 
says there is no leader in the House. 

. . . Please don’t let my haphazard jottings and 
repetitions go beyond you. I write off guard to you. 


GORDON TO Lapy SoPHIA, 20 Marcu, 1886 


. . . Only a few days ago, I wrote a long letter to 
your father, based on the guess that Gladstone, who 
had invited “information” from all quarters as to the 
state of Ireland and who certainly had not given in- 
formation to some members of his own Cabinet as to 
his own views on the subject, and who knew that 
Chamberlain was averse to any independent [Irish 
Parliament,—was meditating delay, for another ses- 
sion, of the Irish Question. Well; the telegrams since 
received shewed that this is not the case, and that he 
has fully resolved on the proposal of “expropriation” 
and an independent legislature —But, if so, what on 
earth was the use of . . . asking for information on 
which to form a judgement .. . ? 

... I said that I thought Chamberlain, putting 
himself in a position where he could at once appeal for 
support to the general feeling in favour of maintain- 
ing English control over Ireland, and at the same time 
to those who wished to precipitate Revolution in 
England, was perhaps, the greatest danger before us. 
This I see he has now done, and .. . I dread the 
consequences. His line will be ‘‘no separate Parlia- 
ment, and no exclusive privileges for Ireland; but 
such sweeping measures of social and political ‘reform’ 
as shall content Ireland, and ‘do justice’ to the non — 
landholding classes in England.” The telegram says 
that the particular point on which he [Chamberlain | 
has resigned is his refusal to consent to the distribu- 
tion of the £200,000,000, to be given as compensation 
for “expropriation,” being left in the hands of the 
Irish Parliament. There are follies and follies, but 
this special and particular folly is one which . . . it 
had not entered into my head even to imagine. Glad- 
stone himself must surely know that, at best, the 
money would be unfairly apportioned if left to those 
benefitting by the expropriation themselves to dis- 
tribute; and that the chances are nine to one that, 
if an Irish Parliament got the handling of such a sum 
it would at once divert it to the support of an armed 
effort to obtain the complete independence of the Irish 
Republic—an effort which the command of such 
resources might go far to render successful! .. . 

Was the great extention of the suffrage last year 
really and positively necessary? Perhaps so:... 
but if it was not, I think those who so easily allowed 
it have a grave responsibility to bear. . 


9% W. E. H. Lecky (1838-1903), the historian. 
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LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 6 APRIL, 1886 


. . « Mr. Forster’s death at this juncture certainly 
is a pathetic coincident; and looking at it from this 
world there is something very sad in all his hopes and 
work, dying out with his dying; and his last thoughts, 
despair. From the other side, perhaps, it may be 
going from darkness into hope—But we all feel sick 
at heart. Mr. Gladstone alone is radiant. Mrs. 
G[ladstone] was here a week ago and very affec- 
[tion Jate and inconsequent as usual! asking “why is 
not y[ou]r dear Father with us? William misses 
him very much—’’—‘William is so well though so 
hard worked and is in capital spirits—most hopeful” 
and so on. And blind he goes on—believing in his 
mission, believing he is master and leader and going 
on conquering and to conquer—and all the time, Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Chamberlain speak contemptuously and 
patronizingly—Mr. Chamberlain the first, Mr. Morley 
the latter—He speaks and writes of Mr. G[ladstone) 
as having no policy! but as being indispensable at 
present to the Radical party. The person to whom 
this was written and who told me is reliable.—Sir 
W(illiam ] Harcourt’s budding scruples! about Ireland 
are as the faithless rats fleeing from a falling house— 
the grumbles in the House deepen and spread—but 
still the county liberals are true to Mr. G[ladstone ]: 
even Scotland though is now wavering and the Scots- 
man has gone bang round against this measure. The 
Pall Mall [Gazette] remarks with surprise that no 
meetings have yet been called in favour of Home Rule, 
excepting one by L[or Jd Ashburnham®¢ in St. James’ 
Hall. I remark vice versa [i.e., no meetings against]. 
With the exception of the Mansion House no stir is 
made—and the apathy of the country is melancholy. 
Well, by next mail we shall have heard the 1st speech 
re Home Rule—have heard the Budget and be hearing 
the poor Landlords’ fate. The worst of it is that 
Mr. G[ladstone ] will so wrap up his meaning that it 
would take the eye of an Argus to discern the future. 
In contrast to the apathy of the country, is the high 
pitch, overpitch of nerve, excitement, tempers among 
M. P.’s—cabinet ministers in and out—and the small 
number of thinking people. It really is hardly en- 
durable.—My father looks like Jeremiah—and every- 
one one meets (Downing St. excepted) is an echo of 
mourning, lamentation and woe—or furious indigna- 
tion—or sickening cynicism.— 

Let us pray they may play the men and show that 
there still are Englishmen. We are all well, some- 
how! but... I really think one can’t stand much 
more... . 

The result of my reading all bearing on the English 
Church question is that the historical facts are so 
patent in contradiction to all that Disestablishers 
assert, that to write for the church is useless—it is 


% The fifth earl (1840-1913), chairman of the British Home 
Rule Association in 1886. 
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only précher les convertés—the other side won’t read, 
or if they do it will be ‘a man convinced against his 
will, is of the same opinion still.’-—As our dear old 
nurse used to say “‘it’s not the eyes my dear—it’s the 
will’’—when I excused my childish bad hemming by 
“I can’t see’’—And as to the English Constitution 
(my other reading) poor, old thing! it’s out of fashion 
—for everything declared by historians, philosophers, 
essayists—all the gathered wisdom of the past is 
negatived by the wisdom of the present. It seems to 
me we all lost a great deal of time when we learnt the 
10 commandments—to rejoice in the Magna Charta 
and ached our heads over Adam Smith—Fawcett*? and 
even J. S. Mill! It is all disproven—and we have to 
unlearn and learn anew. It is indeed a Dispensa- 
tion!!! ... 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 9 APRIL, 1886 


Many thanks for your last most pleasant letter 
(March 10). ... I may as well say at once, that 
what you write is perfectly safe with me. I never 
repeat anything that is really confidential, though | 
may sometimes repeat a joke, or a bit of harmless 
gossip. E.g., I shall see no harm in repeating Mr. 
Lecky’s mot as to Genesis and Exodus, but I should 
take very good care to say nothing about Mr. Forster’s 
conversation :—(how sorry I am that we have lost 
him!). ... 

I cannot be content with regretting Mr. Forster’s 
death in a parenthesis. In him we lose the most 
honest and fearless man in the House of Commons, 
and lose him at a time when honest men are not too 
numerous there, and fearless men yet more uncommon, 
and when, above all other times, his voice was re- 
quired there to speak out with no uncertain sound on 
the subject of Ireland, and not with the cold doc- 
trinatre style of Mr. Goschen, or the hesitation and 
feebleness of L[or]d Hartington and Sir H[enry] 
James. It is a very very heavy public loss and your 
father will I fear feel it also privately and per- 
sonally. ... 

I have had rather a nice letter from Mary [Glad- 
stone] Drew, and a very nice one from dear Mrs. 
Gladstone, who in many ways is worth all the rest of 
the family boiled down into concentrated essence ;— 
Mary’s is as usual odd, and I am greatly tempted to 
quote a bit of it, but I won’t. One lady may quote 
another lady’s letters but a man has no right to do so. 

... The telegram announcing last night’s pro- 
ceeding in the House of Commons [has just arrived ]. 
[It] is but meagre, but, so far as I can make out its 
[the Home Rule Bills] contents . .. , it seems to 
contemplate two Houses, and the exclusion of Irish 
members from the English House of Commons, two 


97 Henry Fawcett (1833-1884), author of the Manual of 
Political Economy (1863), and a friend of J. S. Mill. He was a 
liberal M. P. 1865-1884, and postmaster general, 1880—1884. 
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very great points. But it is out of the question to 
judge till one sees more of the details... . 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 23 APRIL, 1886 


. .. | wish you were at home—there is so much 
one wants to speak of now; and it is tantalizing to 
wait 6 weeks at least. A general demoralization seems 
going on—one honest man after another falls! and 
those who one thought honest, strong and sensible, 
have behaved in such a manner as to leave us no 
choice but to think them weak fools or downright 
knaves!—and such men as for instance 2 cousins— 
Sam Whitbread?! and Charles Roundell® are excellent 
examples. I know they are no knaves! so they must 
be fools. They in their degree have done as much 
harm, are doing, as Lord Spencer in his greater place. 
It is such men—simple, honest thorough English 
gentlemen, who turn the wav[er Jing more than any- 
thing. And it is very sad to hear so many M. P.’s 
(both sides) say—‘‘well—it is practically hopeless 
now—whatever happens, things can never be the 
same again. And if the Irish don’t get it this time, 
there will be fearful outrage and no peace until they 
do.” | feel indignant. What has the future to do 
with us? Is there no God for the Future if we do 
our duty in the Present?—My Father is writing an 
admirable letter to The Times on the Home Rule 
[Bill]—and another on the Land Bill is to follow— 
it will make Mr. Gladstone furious I fear—but when 
such tremendous questions are at stake, no private 
relationship can stop public duty. Herbert Glad- 
stone has written a monstrous letter to his Leeds 
200!°—on the Party keeping together and being true 
to real Liberalism and their belief in the People? 
whether in Ireland or elsewhere.—Where is the sense 
of responsibility? Where the faithful leading of this 
newly enfranchised mass?—it is as immoral as in 
private life a Father neglecting his moral responsi- 
bilities to his children. I cannot say how thankful I 
am that my Father has lived to help Willie—for in 
this season the free talks they have had, have been 
everything to Willie—and Willie says (private) no 
pains are spared to press and urge him and others to 
keep true? to the party and G. O. M. Apparently 
instead of [it] being glorious to dte for one’s country 
it is now glorious to lte for Mr. Gladstone! .. . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 29 APRIL, 1886 


. . . Poor Willie!! his line (entire absolute opposi- 
tion re Ireland) is not pleasing to many of his con- 
stituents who say—Mr. G[ladstone ] must know best 
—Father is pleased that Willie has this independence; 
for he has been hard squeezed and pressed—bullied 
I was almost writing—. We saw old L(ad)y Stanley 


$8 Selborne’s wife’s cousin, liberal M. P. for Bedford. 

9 Selborne’s cousin, liberal M. P. for Grantham. 

100 Herbert Gladstone was elected M. P. for Leeds in 1880 and 
again in 1885. 
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of Alderley just now—and the Radical as she used 
to be called—says ‘‘now then, what! You turned a 
conservative! You against Gladstone” and she added 
—“‘as if Liberalism and Gladstonian were identical 
interchangeable terms! It is monstrous this one man 
power—this dictatorship.” Was not Mr. Bright’s 
letter! refreshing? But all our comforts counted, 
leave an anxious balance on the other side. The abso- 
lute surrender of judgment and conscience to any 
man is indeed a terrible feature in the preponderance 
of educated so called, thinking men... . 


GORDON TO LADY SopHtA, 7 May, 1886 


. . . Well, after a cloud of short, contradictory ob- 
scure telegrams we have now had the great speech! 
itself for a week to study. In its two first propositions 
I concur. I do not think an Irish Parliament incon- 
sistent with the real unity of the Empire nor do I 
think England was regarded abroad as less one when 
such a Par[liamen |t existed. I think too... that 
it is right to try even desperate and problematical 
remedies before resorting to the ultimate ratio of force 
and governing by avowedly despotic methods. But 
when we come to the actual measure it is another 
story. The Parliament proposed to be set up is not 
a representation of the Estates of the Realm... . 

Then, the expulsion of the Irish members from the 
Westminster Parliament—one of the best features of 
the plan and one which after the unanswerable argu- 
ment of Gladstone in its favour it is difficult to see 
how he can give up—seems likely to be abandoned in 
deference to the objections of ‘“‘liberal’’ members. I 
hope I am not very uncharitable but I cannot help 
shrewdly suspecting that so far as the more “ad- 
vanced” liberals are concerned their reluctance to 
part with the Irish members is less due to zeal for 
the “unity” of the Empire than to the knowledge that 
those eighty-six votes may always be counted on in 
support of revolution. To the “‘abolition-of-every- 
thing” party their loss would, no doubt, be serious; 
raison de plus for getting rid of them... . 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 13 May, 1886 


. . . Things political are at such a boiling pitch, 
and there is so much to say about them I am fairly 
puzzled as to the end of the thread. Uppermost are 
feelings of shame, disgust and indignation at Mr. 
Gladstone’s Manifesto. I never could have believed 
him capable of such an appeal to the passions of the 


101 Henrietta Maria, Lady Stanley of Alderley (1807—1895). 

102 If this was a private letter from Bright to Lady Sophia 
which she had earlier forwarded to Gordon it has not been pre- 
served. It is unlikely that the letter was a public one: The Times 
contains one dealing with free trade but none on Irish affairs or 
general politics and Morley (2: p. 566) says that at this time 
Bright had “‘in public kept silence.” 

103 Gladstone’s speech, 8 April, 1886, introducing the Home 
Rule Bill for Ireland. 

104 Gladstone’s address issued 1 May, 1886, to the electors of 
Midlothian on the Home Rule Bill. 
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people—of such glaring falsehoods and ridiculous 
historical misstatements. Class!! interest—what on 
earth has class to do with it? and pray observe the 
inference he draws from his words—all who oppose the 
measure are intelligent! and vice versa! Compli- 
mentary to such as your brother-in-law!!0* I am not 
at all sure that it is not true! but he certainly never 
intended this meaning. Lord Northbrook who came 
to speak at Alton for Willie last week, actually 
quivered with indignation when referring to this 
manifesto—and on all sides we hear by letter and 
otherwise the indignation it has roused among Liberal 
and Radical—and in our constituency, the few who 
blindly follow Mr. G[ladstone ], saying he and Lord 
Spencer must be right—expressed surprise at the 
manifesto and say “‘it looks like a cry of distress.” It 
has failed utterly in its object as regards rallying the 
party—but I fear me—will increase the feeling of class 
division among the more ignorant and socialistic 
batches of men in certain towns. 

My father spoke admirably at Alton. He had an 
enthusiastic reception and was tremendously cheered 
in his speech and after. He spoke with a vigour, 
warmth and power which I have never heard equalled 
by him. ... 

Two things struck us all, 1st the magic of the name 
Gladstone—it always drew applause—but when my 
Father showed his reasons against they cheered as 
much! and when he said ‘‘the great leader” or such an 
expression, no cheer! but ‘‘Gladstone’’ always was 
cheered. 

Then, the money! struck home. These two 
points are not very cheering—the one shows kind 
enthusiasm—the other selfish interest! .. . 


GorDON TO Lapy SopuiA, 19 May, 1886 


. . . | am sure that he [Gladstone | is as sure that 
he has come into office most reluctantly, and only to 
perform a great public duty no one else could dis- 
charge, as—(what shall I compare it to?)—as George 
IV was that he commanded at Waterloo. 

Your last two letters!’ breathe a tone of almost 
hopeless despair, and I fear you are right. Apathy 
above—the eager pursuit of a false scent by the 
ignorant masses below—and the zeal and activity 
of the revolutionary minority, are but too likely in 
their combined action to ensure the triumph of all we 
most dread.—But my dear Sophia, who put it in the 
power of those ignorant masses to decide the policy 
of the State, and to command in matters they do not 
understand, with the recklessness to consequences of 
the meanest selfishness, and the rash self confidence 
of the narrowest ignorance? I fear they are not 
wholly guiltless.°% It is perfectly clear that if the 


105 George J. Shaw-Lefevre. 

106 To compensate Irish landlords. 

107 Probably 6 and 23 April. 

108 “They” refers to the non-radical members of both parties 
who supported extension of the franchise in 1884. Note, how- 
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union of the Kingdoms is dissolved, it will be the work 
of the newly enfranchised ;—that the old constituency 
would have none of it; and, unless a change which 
few wanted in 1880, and was hardly discussed at the 
general election, was inevitable in 1884, I think both 
Liberal and Conservative statesmen must bear part 
of the responsibility of the impending woe, which may 
well make ‘‘Jeremiahs”’ of us all. My forecast is that 
either on the second Reading, or in Committee, the 
Home Rule Bill will meet such a check as will render 
Dissolution needful and the result ... will be a 
revolutionary Parliament. That Parliament will... 
see Chamberlain, to keep his own with the radicals, 
urging disestablishment and the spoliation of Land 
Owners . . . while Gladstone, not to lose the hold 
he has on the masses, will too surely follow suit, and 
though they will differ on the Irish Question, both 
alike will contribute to render inevitable changes in 
England, to which... the establishment of a 
Parliament,— (not Gladstone’s Parliament;) in Ire- 
land is of little moment. 

Should we all,—(Gladstone inclusive)—live ten 
years longer . . . (Church and Peerage being gone 
meanwhile)—we may see him, in his eighty-seventh 
year, proposing, in 1896, the abolition of the mon- 
archy on a vacancy, and proving that it is a highly 
conservative measure as it secures the interests of 
the existing sovereign! ... 


Private. I had a letter from Mr. Gladstone the other 
day, optimist and cheerful; and making merry of the 
malcontent Whigs, no two of whom, (according to 
him), agree, and “whose opinions are legion.” 1, . . 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 27 May, 1886 


Politics are so in a saucepan at this moment that 
what is cooking, it is impossible to say. Father... 
writes: ‘‘Rumours of every sort and kind—but mini- 
sterialists and Conservatives alike seem to think 
Chamberlain is to be secured by absolute surrender— 
we doubt’’—and the evening papers say “Mr. 
Chamberlain has refused to attend the Downing St. 
meeting.”’4° One thing is certain, Mr. Gladstone’s 
present behavior is simply humiliating to witness and 


ever, Gordon’s statement in his letter of 11 November, 1884, 
quoted above, p. 77, that “Were I in the House of Lords I should 
vote for the Franchise Bill. . . .’’ He had therefore little right 
to complain of others who had supported it. 

109 Gladstone actually wrote: “ . .. On the whole cir[cum- 
stance ]s are better than I could have anticipated. The seceding 
Liberals, whose opinions are Legion, are very active, and are doing 
the work of the Tories, who stand by in the main with folded 
arms and reserve themselves for all contingencies” (Gladstone 
to Gordon, 22 April, 1886, quoted in Knaplund, ‘Gladstone- 
Gordon Correspondence . . . ,” p. 94). 

uo Qn 27 May, 1886, a meeting of the Liberal party was held 
at the Foreign Office to which were invited ‘‘those liberals who, 
while retaining full freedom on all particulars in the bill, were ‘in 
favour of the establishment of a legislative body in Dublin for 
the management of affairs specifically and exclusively Irish’ ” 
(Morley, 2: p. 572). Chamberlain did not attend although some 
of his followers did. 
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it looks like “‘anything and everything to have my 
own way—and to stay in power’'—of course his 
family says: “he will do anything to save Ireland.” 
Our own little experience in Petersfield Division is 
worth repeating—When Willie told his Liberal sup- 
porters that he must vote against the bills, a few 
demurred at going against Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Spencer in anything—but all agreed that Willie was 
bound to act by his conscientious opinion and said it 
wL[ou |ld make no sort of difference in their supporting 
him—this remained so until a week ago. Suddenly 
without any preparation Willie is informed by the 
director of the Liberal Ass[ ociation | of the Constitu- 
ency that he is compelled with much regret to with- 
draw these assurances—and that the Liberal Associa- 
tion must press upon Willie a reconsideration of his 
views! and in earnest hope he will support the Bill 
etc., etc.—otherwise they must however painful 
withdraw their support!!—You should have seen 
Willie!—Do they really think I am putty! clay! they 
shall see. I am not to be dictated to etc., etc., and 
he wrote an admirable answer . . . in which he said 
straight out . . . that he should vote against it and 
that in view of a speedy dissolution he must know as 
soon as possible if they would heartily support him, 
or—for he had no idea of being threatened! or sacrificed 
by the Liberal vote being divided and if they would 
not heartily support him, they must find another man 
to suit them and he would go and stand else- 
where. ... 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 5 JUNE, 1886 


. . . Personal sorrow is I think the predominant 
feeling which Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto!” has ex- 
cited in me. When one thinks of the Gladstone one 
knew, and loved, thirty years ago, it seems impossible 
that it can be the same man who now denounces ‘‘the 
classes,” ‘‘the professions,’ and those who possess 
intelligence and culture! Not that I in the least 
adopt the Duke of Argyll’s view, that there is a 
conscious dishonesty in his conduct, or insincerity 
in his professions. He believes in himself so 
thoroughly that he has lost all sense of truth and fact, 
as external to his own wishes and impressions, and pre- 
sents, to my thinking, an awful spectacle of the ruin 
which self deception, long and habitually indulged in, 
will effect in the character. It extends now to every 
thing. History is to him that which he wishes it 
to have been. Dissent from his opinion, unless ex- 
pressed with almost brutal directness, is to him,— 
assent.43 The probable consequences of any action 


1 A reference to Gladstone’s willingness to give up the clause 
providing for the exclusion of Irish members from Westminster. 

12 Gladstone’s address to the electors of Midlothian on the 
Home Rule Bill, issued 1 May, 1886. 

13 Gordon had written to Gladstone, 28 March, 1886, before 
introduction of the Home Rule Bill saying, in diplomatic language, 
that he would dislike retention of the Irish members and the 
establishment of a single-chamber legislature in Dublin. Glad- 
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or policy are, in good earnest, to him, those which it 
is convenient to him they should be... . 

Did you ever read Kingsley’s “Phaethon” ?!44 
Gladstone reminds me of the man to whom truth was 
that which was to him subjectively true, whether 
external phenomena corresponded or not. That 
philosopher, essaying to walk over a bridge which he 
imagined to cross a river, and was to him subjectively 
true, but had no objective existence, fell into objec- 
tive water, and was objectively drowned!—But in all 
sober truth, that idea of subjective truth is the real 
key to many of Gladstone’s utterances otherwise 
amazing. ... 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 18 JUNE, 1886 


. . . You believe that Mr. Gladstone is sure he has 
come into office reluctantly to perform a public duty— 
I agree with you—the fact is he has Bulled himself 
Infallible—and inasmuch as he is unaware of it, the 
position is far more dangerous than that of His 
Holiness!—And how sad Mr. Gladstone is possessing, 
misusing, misleading, and sapping the people’s love 
of earnestness and moral purpose. 

Father has just come to me with Hume!5—vol. IV 
p. 91 delighted with Wolsey’s words about Henry 
VIII—"He is a prince of a most royal carriage and 
hath a princely heart; and rather than he will miss or 
want any part of his will, he will endanger the one half 
of his kingdom’’—and further on—‘‘Let me advise 
you—take care what you put into the King’s head; 
for you can never put it out again.” Is it not cur- 
iously applicable to G. O. M.? (l interpolated 
Hume—but it is not really out of context). 

It is that the working people believe that Mr. 
G[ladstone | is disinterested and in earnest that they 
worship him—they have not yet realized their power— 
they see themselves as the object of his care and affec- 
tion and not as in any sense the tools of his power 
beyond working for their good as they believe—I so 
fear a great revulsion—and either a flippancy and 
cynicism or a sordid materialism—between which 
there is nothing or little to choose. 

Since you wrote we are in the 2[n]d act of this 
strange Drama—the Bill is dead—stillborn rather— 
there were men enough after all to yield the majority 
of 30 and now for the moment it is Home Rule and 
Anti HLome] R[ule]. The spite of the Gladstonians 
is keen—here and elsewhere they will actually work 


stone replied, 22 April, 1886, that he was ‘‘glad to find there has 


been a remarkable concurrence of views between us on this 
great and growing Irish question . . . ,’’ and then proceeded to 
other subjects (Knaplund, ‘‘Gladstone-Gordon Correspondence 
..., 93f.). Gordon took this as an ignoring of differences. 
It should be added that Gladstone had not yet given up the 
clause excluding Irish members when he wrote to Gordon. 

14 Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), clergyman and novelist, 
published Phaethon, or Loose Thoughis for Loose Thinkers in 
1852. 

uš David Hume (1711-1776), historian, author of History of 
England. 
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for a Conservative return rather than a Liberal who 
has dared to think and act by his honest [illegible]. 
Here they, the Liberal Associations, say ‘“‘we are 
under orders” and on this tell the voters that Willie 
has forfeited their support because he has left Mr. 
G[ladstone ] and has in voting against this unchewed, 
ill conceived measure ‘‘stopped all that Mr. Gladstone 
wishes to do for the People and the Labourers. This 
bill passed, and there would have been nothing in the 
way of all the legislation Mr. Gladstone promised and 
which these seceders have prevented his doing’’—and 
so on, lots more! in the same style—bribes and fibs 
rolled up ingeniously enough. 

Willie’s manifesto is capital—short, simple, manly. 
Despite Lord Salisbury’s orders about not opposing 
Unionists Mr. Nicholson here insists on standing— 
the Salisburys are furious! As he [Salisbury] says 
that at this moment all depends upon the plain issue 
being Home Rule or No—and he wants to encourage 
honesty and independence. He, Lor Jd S[alisbury ] 
has spent this week here. I never knew him so 
well... . 


GORDON TO LaDy SopuHtIA, 6 JULY, 1886 


. . . Thus far the elections seem Conservative and 
Unionist but one must remember that so it was at the 
beginning last year, and that the strength of Glad- 
stone is in the counties and Scotland. The defeat of 
Goschen at Edinburgh by an enormous majority .. . 
is of evil omen in Scotland. ... His loss in the 
House of Commons is a very serious one. There can 
be no doubt whatever—as Gladstone himself bears 
witness, as to the decision of intelligence, wealth, and 
experience, or as to what would have been the vote of 
a House of Commons elected by the constituency of a 
year and a half ago. Unless the necessity for the 
extension of the franchise in 1884 was absolutely 
overwhelming . . . I think the leaders on both sides 
have much to answer for.—Of all the steps taken in late 
years it seems to me the most fatal—that which 
renders any other step ... possible, and yet one 
which can never be retraced. You have thrown power 
into the dirt and left the ultimate decision of every 
question to the ignorance and selfishness of those most 
incapable of forming one. . . . 

I am ill natured enough to feel really glad at Dilke’s 
defeat.46 She [Lady Dilke] especially deserved the 
disappointment she has experienced. When she was 
here [in Ceylon] on her way home she made hardly 
any secret of the fact that she was chiefly influenced by 
the desire of being a Cabinet Minister’s wife. For 


116 Sir Charles had won Chelsea in November, 1885, by 185 
votes although it was generally known that he had been cited 
as co-respondent in a pending divorce action. In July, 1886, 
he lost by only 176 votes despite the fact that in the interval a 
great deal of adverse publicity had attended the court proceed- 
ings (Roy Jenkins, Sir Charles Dilke, A Victorian Tragedy 
[London, 1958], pp. 227, 259]. 
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this purpose she married him, with her eyes fully open. 
Her punishment is not undeserved. . . 17 


4. THE LIBERAL UNIONIST DRIFT TOWARDS 
CONSERVATISM, AUGUST, 1886, TO 
DECEMBER, 1889 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 5 AUGUST, 1886 


... Father and Willie are up in town for the 
meeting of Parliament and for a meeting at Devon- 
shire House of L[iberal] Unionists, chiefly to con- 
sider their future course and to determine where they 
shallsitin Parliament. Father and Willie are strongly 
for the LLiberal] Un[ionist ]s keeping together and if 
they can’t sit below the gangway on the Government 
side—to at least keep all together as a distinctive set 
on the opposition side—but Mr. Chamberlain is 
urging that everyone sits anyhow—and that L[or ]d 
H[artington | and Sir Henry James should sit on the 
front bench! after the ex cabinet... . Father and 
Willie have returned. . . . After all no Peers were at 
the meeting. Willie reported . . . that it [is] settled 
that the Liberal] U[nionists] are to sit with the 
opposition—as the only hope of Lior jd Hartington 
rallying the Liberal Party. Father says if there is 
any hope of this and this is the only way, he must 
resign himself to it—but he is very sorry. 

The idea seems to prevail that Mr. Gladstone will 
keep quiet until there is some Irish policy to 
attack. . . . This is my first opportunity of lamenting 
with you Mr. Gladstone’s words and ways during the 
election—and indeed when the fate of the Bill was 
uncertain. Had he been his old self, we would have 
felt only deep regret at . . his want of judgement; 
but his ways of trying to get a majority for the Bill, 
and then after the defeat his anger, passion, excite- 
ment, filled us with sorrow and shame. It was drag- 
ging his office into the dust, and degrading himself 
most sadly... . | 

I hear he was utterly astonished at the elections— 
but now resigns himself and is calm—only bewailing 
the opposition and bondage! which resulted in this 
election of 1886 being really the will of the aristocracy 
though nominally of the people! .. . 


GORDON TO LADY SopuHiA, 12 AUGUST, 1886 


The Devonshire House meeting has filled me with 
apprehension and despondency. I had hoped that the 
force of circumstances had made an union between 
Conservatives and moderate Liberals natural and 


117 Gordon was unnecessarily hard on Lady Dilke, who was 
when he met her in Colombo still Mrs. Emilia Patteson, the 
widow of Mark Patteson, former rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Certainly she was ambitious for Dilke, but she knew 
as well as anyone that the divorce case would harm his career. 
Yet she announced their engagement in The Times (18 August, 
1886) when his difficulties were nearly at their height and married 
him three months after his defeat in Chelsea (Jenkins, pp. 223, 
225f.). 
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almost inevitable. The doctrine preached at Devon- 
shire House, and accepted by those who heard it, 
that the union is to be confined to resistance to 
Gladstone’s Irish Policy alone, and that on all other 
points Moderates or Whigs are to keep well with the 
Gladstone Liberals and [on] all occasions to seek 
intimate intercourse with them, and act along with 
them, is . . . full of presages of calamity. 

First: it . . . reduces the Gov[ernmen |t to a posi- 
tion of a government on sufferance and deprives it of 
that power which a Gov[ernmen ]t must have which 
is to deal effectually with the Irish question whether 
by conciliation or coercion. 

Secondly : it means that reunion of the liberal party 
on the radical and not on the moderate basis. 

Thirdly: it makes it all but certain that some re- 
volutionary proposal,—probably disestablishment, 
will be brought forward by the reunited party so soon 
as Ireland is disposed of. 

I am more and more inclined to the opinion that 
Lord Salisbury should not have taken office without a 
stronger government than in the circumstances he can 
form. In, or out of office, he was quite strong enough 
and is quite strong enough to prevent any mischief; 
he is not strong enough to be able todo any good. . . . 


GORDON TO LaDy SopuiA, 27 AuGUST, 1886 


... I most heartily believe that Lord Salisbury 
himself may be trusted, and that if he does not allow 
others too greatly to influence him he will, even if 
makes mistakes, do nothing to cause England to be 
ashamed of its Prime Minister. 

. . . There is one little bit of political gossip about 
which I am exceedingly curious. . . . I observe that 
Mr. Gladstone did not go down to Osborne to tender 
the resignation of the Cabinet, but that is was sent by 
letter, and that, again, when the new Gov[ernmen |t 
was sworn in, Mr. Gladstone did not attend to resign 
the Privy Seal."* I suppose this is the first case in 
which a Prime Minister for the last century and a half 
has resigned except after an audience of the Sovereign; 
(instances of dismissal, where the seal was demanded 
by the King’s order’. . . do not count,)—Now, was 
this in consequence of any intimation on the Queen’s 
part that, after all that had passed, she had rather 
not see Mr. Gladstone, or was it a piece of neglect of 
proper courtesy and respect on his? He must know 
how much she thinks of such things, and that she 
would regard the change in practice as almost insult- 
ing. He may have forgotten but he must have once 
known, how particular she was as to personally re- 
ceiving the resignations of not only the Prime Minister 
but other members of the Cabinet also, or how she 
resented, long and bitterly, Lord Palmerston having 


118 Gladstone did visit the queen on 30 July but see Sophia’s 
letter 30 September, 1886, below for the sequence of incidents. 

119 As when George III dismissed the Fox-North ministry in 
1783 and William IV dismissed Melbourne in 1834. 
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sent her the F[oreign | O[ffice ] seals in a box, and then 
written to apoligize for making such a mistake. But 
what he cannot have forgotten is that, only this very 
year, she insisted on Lord Salisbury’s resignation 
being orally tendered. 

I am very curious to know how this really was, for 
if the omission was intentional on Gladstone’s side, 
it was one of these little things which, in his case, are 
often premonitory symptoms of a good deal. 


Note: Accompanying this letter was the following 
spoof which Sir Arthur composed. It purported to be 
the letter sent to the Queen by Gordon’s nephew, 
the seventh Earl of Aberdeen, on his departure from 
Dublin where he had been viceroy during Gladstone’s 
1886 administration. Gordon later heard that Aber- 
deen’s actual letter bore it a close resemblance. On 8 
October, 1886, Gordon told Sophia in a letter not 
reproduced here that the Queen was furious over the 
actual letter which Aberdeen sent her and over his 
betrayal of her and her position in making himself 
ostentatiously Gladstone’s representative in Ireland 
rather than hers. Gordon added that Princess 
Christian!”° was his authority for this statement. 


Lord Aberdeen, with his most humble duty begs to in- 
form Your Majesty that his departure from Dublin yester- 
day was made the occasion of a most imposing and most 
gratifying demonstration in favour of Irish independence. 
The most touching expressions of attachment to the per- 
sons of Your Majesty’s late Chief confidential adviser, 
and of Lord and Lady Aberdeen themselves, their children, 
nurses, and servants, were professed throughout the enor- 
mous assemblage. Numerous addresses were presented 
from municipalities which, like those of Limerick, Cork, 
etc., have for years past refused to recognize with the 
smallest respect any representative of Your Majesty. 
These addresses were full of enthusiastic devotion to the 
policy and person of Mr. Gladstone, and of good will 
towards Lord A[berdeen ], as the representative of that 
policy, and person in Ireland. 

It may perhaps be a matter for regret that Your Ma- 
jesty’s name does not occur in any part of these addresses, 
and that they are wanting as regards any assurance of 
loyalty towards Y[our |] M[ajesty’s] person and throne. 
But Lord Aberdeen felt assured that Your Majesty would 
not on that account wish him to refrain from stating, as 
Y{our | M{[ajesty’s ] representative, what great pleasure 
Your Majesty would derive from so striking a display of 
sympathy with a policy condemned by the recent elections, 
and opposed to that of a great majority of the House of 
Commons. 

It would have been much to be deplored had anything 
occurred to disturb the harmony and good humour of 
those who took part in the gratifying spectacle which Lord 
Aberdeen has just had the honour of describing to Your 
Majesty. It was feared by Lord Aberdeen that the well 
known strains of an old piece of music, “God Save the 
Queen,” usually performed by the military bands on the 
appearance of Your Majesty’s representative, might give 
umbrage to no inconsiderable portion of the assemblage. 
While eager to shew their kindly feelings towards those 
enlightened statesmen who would have placed in their 
hands the destinies of Ireland, the patriots of that country 


20 Princess Helena (1846-1923), daughter of Queen Victoria and 
wife of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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have, it must carefully be borne in mind, in no way modi- 
fied the opinions they have hitherto held, or shewn any 
disposition to abate their pursuit of the treasonable objects 
at which they have hitherto aimed. This may perhaps be 
a subject for some regret, but Lord Aberdeen is confident 
that Your Majesty would not regard such considerations 
as of sufficient importance to allow any reference to them 
to cramp the general satisfaction. Lord Aberdeen therefore 
directed that a popular national air of a lighter and more 
modern style of art, should on this occasion be substituted 
for the somewhat antiquated composition before referred 
to. Lord Aberdeen has reason to believe that this conces- 
sion was generally and kindly appreciated. In a similar 
spirit Lord Aberdeen gave strict orders against the display 
of a flag held to symbolize an union distasteful to the Irish 
people, and he is happy to say that it was only upon the 
Bank of Ireland, Trinity College, and some other buildings 
occupied by institutions holding opinions strongly loyalist, 
that this offensive emblem was displayed. Lord Aberdeen 
could have wished as an evidence of the pain given him 
by such a display, to have hoisted at the Castle and placed 
in the hands of the troops, in lieu of their usual regimental 
& Queen’s Colours, the flag known as the Irish National 
Ensign, (a green flag, bearing an uncrowned harp) but it 
was impossible to effect so desirable an object without 
previous correspondence with the military authorities, 
which, if commenced, might have been protracted beyond 
the period fixed for Lord Aberdeen’s embarkation. It was 
therefore necessary to abandon this idea, and the utmost 
which Lord Aberdeen could do in this direction was to 
leave the flag staff at the Castle bare of any flag whatever. 
Your Majesty, L[or jd A[ berdeen] knows well, would not 
easily have forgiven him, had he, during the last moments 
of his administration, flaunted in the faces of the Irish 
people a symbol odious to them as indicating their subjec- 
tion to an alien yoke. 

Lord Aberdeen has ceased to be Your Majesty’s rep- 
[resentativ Je in Ireland and he is perhaps hardly entitled 
now thus humbly to address Your Majesty; but his 
knowledge of the gratification Your Majesty will derive 
from the substance of his communication induces him to 
disregard the restraints which in ordinary cases etiquette 
and propriety might appear to impose. 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 2 SEPTEMBER, 1886 


. . . Have you—no you can hardly have, read Mr. 
Gladstone’s last production on the Bill and the 
Election.!#! It is very characteristic. A blind ignor- 
ing of facts past or present. ... It is pain to read 
in print his voice saying he acknowledges the Land Bull 
dead and defeated forever—but not the Home Rule— 
when he had said the 2 were inseparable—(as in 
honour they are). What Lior ]d Spencer says now 
we don't know—I hope to hear soon and will tell you. 
Did you see a speech or address (very short) made by 
G. O. M. to working men at Chiselhurst [sic]... a 
fortnight back? He there told them that he w[ou ]ld 
not rest, they must not until they had freed Ireland, 
and put an end to the shameful state of things which 
had made and does make England a shame in the 
eyes of the world—the cruel oppression of Ireland by 
England. It’s monstrous—and the poor unreading 
creatures of course believe. 


121 The Irish Question, History of an Idea, and the Lesson of the 
Election, published in the late summer of 1886. 
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Mr. Chamberlain is undergoing very strange 
changes—but how long will they last? Now he is 
inclined to toleration for landlords! and says he is 
disgusted by G. O. M.’s repeated class adjurations 
and execrations. ... 


[| Note: Lady Sophia enclosed in this letter a copy of 
the following letter addressed to her by John Bright, 
21 June, 1886: ] 


The fierce anger of the Government people is shocking 
and sad. Mr. Gladstone cast us out in his invitation to the 
Foreign Office meeting. It was an invitation which re- 
quested us not to come; and I therefore was not present. 
Now he and his friends are bitter against those who cannot 
accept for the future his dead Bills, which in his mind are 
not dead. In this division of Lancashire, the Middleton 
divison, our present member elected in Nov[ember | last 
has been forced to withdraw. He did not prostrate him- 
self before the great minister—judgment and conscience as 
guides of action are condemned, and he retires into private 
life—There will come a time, and men will discover that 
honesty and conscientious conduct are not [illegible] 
qualifications for a member of the Legislature. . . . 


Lapy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 30 SEPTEMBER, 1886 


. . . He [Gladstone] did go personally to see H[er ] 
M[ajesty] at Osborne between resignation virtual 
and actual—and did not go to resign by word nor with 
the others to resign by deed. It was his doing—he 
pleaded press of time and fatigue and H[ er ] M[ajesty ]| 
was annoyed. What was far worse was that... in 
early May—while the Home Rule Division was 
pending—he refused to go to Buckingham Palace! 
under plea of impossibility because he was so over- 
worked! but it naturally vexed H[er ] M[ajesty ] very, 
very greatly. I am not sure this ever got into the 
papers—and as I heard it privately, please treat it so, 
until you hear it from someone else. I don’t doubt 
that G. O. M. meant no harm—but it is against all 
one’s feelings—and he must have forgotten his 
catechism! 

I convulsed over y[ou ]r ‘‘Aberdeen’’ letter and 
groaned also. 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 28 OCTOBER, 1886 


. . . | have reread Lecky and Goldwin Smith!” on 
Ireland!*—and my opinion is only confirmed that 
they are perfectly consistent and that no one but 
G. O. M. and his blind followers, could possibly read 
in either book a line of agreement with G. O. M.’s 
unlucky policy.—To admit, nay to insist on Ireland’s 
wrongs and the mistakes of English statesmen; to 


12 Goldwin Smith (1823-1910), historian and controversialist, 
published Irish History and Irish Character in 1862. 

23 Lecky’s work on Ireland appeared as sections in his multi- 
volume History of England in the Eighteenth Century which he 
began to publish in 1878, but in an 1893 edition the Irish chapters 
were placed together and made up the last five of twelve volumes. 
Both Lecky, who became a Liberal-Unionist in 1886, and Smith 
opposed Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. For Smith’s views see 
Elisabeth Wallace, Goldwin Smith: Victorian Liberal (Toronto, 
1957), p. 92. 
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deplore Fitz-William’s recall!** and to urge the im- 
portance of recognizing National prejudices, senti- 
ments and traditions—is not to say that the Union 
now is a crime and that to give over the Irish to 
Kilkenny catify [szc?] would be restitution. How 
past wrongs as regards Free trade are to be righted 
by instituting a Parliament with no power of regulat- 
ing its own trade—or how the sins of one layer of 
settlers after or rather on the top of one another, can 
be righted by spoiling the present Landowners—all 
this I fail to see. And the very fact that it is nota 
matter between the present Landlords and the de- 
scendants of the original Kelts—but between the men 
of the 19th and the men of the 17th and those of the 
16th century and so on back to Henry II, makes the 
whole position equally hopeless and absurd. . . . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 8 NOVEMBER, 1886 


... [As regards] the Gladstones: All the old 
tenderness of feeling is still there (on both sides I 
think) but there is something between us and I greatly 
fear that any long conversation would now result 
certainly in difference, perhaps in coldness and 
estrangement. I dread more than I can say Herbert 
Gladstone’s threatened visit! and its possible con- 
sequences. Nothing can make me cease to love Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone but I can well believe that my 
inability to follow him in his late acts may cause 
displeasure sufficient, (if we met and talked,) to 
“sour his love to hate,” and all the more because I 
believe he will be really pained and touched when he 
realizes (which as yet he does not), how mistaken | 
think his conduct to have been, though I am not 
hostile to the restoration . . . of an Irish Legzslative 
Parliament... . 

I do not like the look of things in Europe generally 
or in England itself. The growing influence of Lord 
Randolph [Churchill] in a soi-disant Conservative 
Cabinet is of bad augury. I do not believe he has any 
principles at all—less even than Dizzy.——Heaven 
knows what he will not give up for the sake of news- 
paper and mob support. It would not at all surprise 
me to find a virtual revolution contemplated in the 
County Government Bills. I do not believe in popu- 
lar election as a means of securing capable local officers 
. . . I believe the ignorant mass really wish to get a 
good man if they knew how,— (speaking generally ;— 
there are enormous exceptions)—but they do not, 
and the most blatant talker is invariably successful. 
It will be so with us ;—men really useful and who have 
hitherto taken the lead in local matters,—men like 
Lord Tollemache!?® for instance, will be set aside 
forever. We have already some experience of parish 


w William Wentworth Fitzwilliam, second Earl Fitzwilliam, 
appointed and recalled as lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1795. 

25 To Ceylon. 

26 John Tollemache, first baron (1805-1890), Conservative 
M. P. 1841~1872. 
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boards in Scotland. At first the lairds were chosen 
to preside but in an incredibly short time they were 
shut out altogether, and when John!” the other day 
tried for a seat on the board of a Parish wholly belong- 
ing to him; all his laborious and costly popularity 
hunting was vain to secure him the preference to a 
noisy tenant farmer. What a revolution this means 
none but those who remember what the position of 
“My Lord” [was] forty years ago, can fully realize. ... 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 6 DECEMBER, 1886 


. . . Did you see his [Lord Aberdeen’s | last utter- 
ance to the effect that the disloyal acts and speeches 
of Irishmen showed no want of appreciation of the 
Queen personally but [were] solely directed to the 
political institution; or in other words that their 
offence did not amount to bad manners but only 
high treason! .. . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 13 JANUARY, 1887 


. . . Lord Iddesleigh’s!?* sudden death is a great 
shock—and we fear Lord Salisbury will have suffered. 
Strange how Mr. Gladstone lives on, vigorous and in 
the stream while one after another of younger men, 
pass away. ... 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 11 FEBRUARY, 1887 


... You will be a little surprised that G. O. M. 
was not at all hurt by the introductory letter [in 
Father’s book ]!8 and only smiles gently at Father’s 
lawyer like, tiresome definiteness and precision of 
mind—and the dear old chief (for such in one’s 
affections he will always be) moves vaguely on, dis- 
missing all this as unpleasant and inconvenient, as 
“not within the range of practical politics’ and gathers 
up what he chooses, and, by not looking, persists in 
not seeing, that he cannot, even he, make the points 
he touches independent of issues whose consequences 
he would be the first to turn from with reprobation. 
I have not seen any of the Gladstones; this is all 2nd 
hand from Gladstonians. 

Have you read his [Gladstone’s] article on 
Ireland in the 19th Century? It is marvellous! He, 
who really defended the Plan of Campaign in the 
House, in this Article deprecates violence and force 
and tells the Irish they will never suceed that way— 
that England is strong enough to resist even Heaven!!! 
Are the H[ome] R[ ule] party the Angels of God? or 
does this bit of rhetoric merely mean a vague expres- 
sion of the vast resources of England in arms and 
obstinacy? and in godless resistance to right?? 

I think Father was quite right to demand from 


the Gladstonians a repudiation of the Plan of Cam- 


27 The seventh earl of Aberdeen. 

28 Formerly Sir Stafford Northcote. 

129 Defence of the Church of England Against Disestablishment 
and Disendowment (London, 1886). 

180 “Notes and Queries on the Irish Demand,” Nineteenth 
Century, Feb., 1887. 
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paign—it cost him much to speak as he did, and the 
cheers of the Government, and the expressions of 
surprise in all and of melancholy in Lord Spencer, 
bewilderment in Lord Granville, irritation in Lord 
Kimberley, wretchedness in Lord Herschell, as they 
sat, a sad little party of 4 writhing like butterflys 
under the pin, all this made his task none the 
easier. . . . When he began [they] turned round to 
him, and had to remain so. 

Lord Spencer’s answer was pitiable I thought and 
only Lord Herschell really spoke out. Lord Spencer 
might be summed up thus: ‘“‘We could not speak out. 
I am, where I am, because I despair!’ 

As Father and I left Westminster Hall, Lord 
G[ranville] and Lord Spencer (tactlessly) ran after 
us and stopped us—they were very cordial and Lord 
GLranville ] clearly wanted to make peace and to get 
Father to qualify his indictment, so he chaffed him 
and said he had never before seen Father in such a 
passion—what had put him out etc.—and he L[or]d 
GL[ranville ] was unhappy to have received Father’s 
wrath, which Father must feel after all he and his 
colleagues really did not deserve. Father answered 
very quietly but so sternly that it made my heart 
quail, that he was in no passion, but that he felt 
bound to ask them, to force them to repudiate all 
partnership in this Plan of Campaign. ‘‘What have 
we to do with it’’—said L[or Jd G[ranville], “that is 
what I fail to see.” F[ather] answered that they, 
having been working with Mr. Parnell to some ex- 
tent, when this came on were bound to speak out— 
and not doing so were morally responsible—had their 
share of responsibility. Again Lord G[ranville] 
answered that of course they disapproved, but why 
should they say so: they were not in any way morally 
responsible. F[ather] answered: “By your silence 
you accept it. You are morally responsible” and 
he turned away. His voice was terrible in its sternness 
and I felt pity from my heart for Lord Spencer—he 
looked miserable. Father and Willie say that all Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues except J[ ohn] Morley and Sir 
W[illiam ] Harcourt ] are most uncomfortable at this 
situation. 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 4 Marca, 1887 


. . . Father has dined out a good deal [during my 
illness] and brings home crumbs [of information ] to 
me—and Willie also is a news bag—he is full of in- 
dignation with Sir George Trevelyan—the man who 
ended his resignation speech last spring in that mag- 
nificent manner—do you remember? “Rather than 
betray the interests of my country etc., etc. let me 
retire from public life—a man may at least be an 
honest private citizen—better that, better far than 
to retain power at the sacrifice of honour and his 
country’s good’’—He, that same man, is now shiver- 
ing in the cold and pitiably hovering round Mr. 
Gladstone,—to see what can be done. He was much 
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dejected by his Hawick catastrophe!!—is weary of 
his exclusion from politics. ... Mr. Chamberlain 
continues to wait for his opportunity of commanding 
the market—as he will not join on G. O. M.’s terms 
unreservedly—but only when he, Mr. C[hamberlain ] 
can be master of the situation. Sir George on the 
contrary is already hovering round Mr. Gladstone, 
and sings—‘‘Why are we divided? We are not 
divided. Last session the Bills divided us—but they 
are dead and buried—let us all work together for 
Ireland—we are all of one mind.” It’s marvellous! 
how he and others speak as if the situation was altered. 
If these Bills are dead now they were dead when Mr. 
Gladstone summoned his Downing Street meeting. 
Of course we all know literally those Bills are dead 
in that they never saw light—but it is the spirit of 
them to which we objected—their very nature and 
essence were impossible—and when Sir George and 
Mr. Chamberlain last summer echoed Mr. Bright in 
declaring that Mr. Gladstone if returned would show 
he could yet produce such bills, the same in nature, 
and that that determined them to fight against his 
return—why one would imagine that the Irish 
Question had never been considered, and was still 
to be considered, when one hears what Sir George etc. 
are urging. ‘‘Pray consider” etc. 

. . . Mr. Goschen says “we must all pray for the 
preservation of the Duke of Devonshire’—all hangs 
on that.” What would happen if and when he dies, 
is not pleasant to think. As to Ireland—it is appaling 
[sic]. Government can’t do anything until Procedure 
is finished!*®—and heaven alone knows what that will 
be.—Meantime the demoralization increases and 
spreads—even the constabulary is weak and have 
caught the infection of fear—they are doubtful who 
will triumph... . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 2 APRIL, 1887 


. . . I mourn over Sir George Trevelyan but am not 
quite so angry with him as you seem to be, partly I 
presume because I have always felt that both with 
him and Chamberlain the desire to help forward 
Revolution in other directions, would, in the end, 
prove stronger than their objections to an Irish 
Parliament. I shall look with much curiosity for what 
Trevelyan may say on the Coercion Bill, for I pre- 
sume he will speak on it. Harcourt’s last speech 
amounts to a plea for anarchy. It is impossible that 


181 His defeat in 1886 by a Gladstonian Liberal. 

132 The seventh duke. His death would translate the marquess 
of Hartington to the House of Lords and thus deprive the dis- 
sident Liberals in the House of Commons of their leader. 

183 The debate on the address in the 1887 session dragged on for 
a month and was only terminated by the use of closure. The 
government determined on further reform of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure. These rules were also lengthily debated and in the end 
only one of fifteen was persisted in and carried. Meanwhile 
the introduction of the new Crimes Bill for Ireland was delayed 
and it was not until 1 April that it carried on First Reading. 
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Sir G. Trevelyan can echo it—it is wonderful that 
even Gladstone can. I am somewhat uneasy about the 
threatened Hyde Park demonstration... .%* In 
these days of weak government a mob that shouts 
loud enough is almost sure to be able to modify a 
measure it dislikes, and I am afraid both of the moral 
weakness of the Government and the cowardice of 
the House of Commons. The day reminds one of 
the 10th of April [1848 ],%5> a day you are not old 
enough to remember... . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 15 APRIL, 1887 


. . . Things political are disheartening enough as 
regards the conduct of our old friends—but quite the 
contrary as regards the Lib[eral | U[nionist |s and the 
Country. I will copy a conversation for your private 
edification between myself and Charles Roundell, a 
man of 50, not impulsive, who always seemed sound 
in conscience, judgement and an excellent man all 
round—who took a very high moral! tone about Lord 
Salisbury in the Affghans [sic] time, and has always 
until now, been most moral of the moral. He is 
devoted to L[or Jd Spencer—and as in common with 
all the more respectable Gladstonians, is very much 
made of by G. O. M. just now. 

It’s quite funny by the way, (but very natural) the 
cult that goes on by the G[ladstone ]s now of such 
men as Sam Whitbread and Charles Roundell, both 
1st cousins of my parents alas! Lord Willie Compton™® 
(an intelligent, well meaning little ass) the Marjori- 
banks,” Herschells, and a number of quite young 
men, (poor innocent green babes). 

Well I copy what passed— it is undercoloured care- 
fully because of the IX commandment! and written 
immediately after he left, Good Friday (of all days!) 
4. p.m. 

“So your Father is away? I wish he did not con- 
demn his old friends and we other Liberals so much 
on this Plan of CLampaign |. We are not responsible 
actually—and after all there can be no question, it 
is useless to quarrel with the tools and workmen be- 
cause they may not be exactly what you would 
prefer! and approve; and mind you, because the Plan 
of C[ampaign ] for instance has not been denounced 
as your Father demanded, you do not know that Mr. 
Gladstone and others of us did not use our utmost 
legitimate influence to stop it—but when that was 
found impossible, we were not in any way bound to 
do more. It is all part of the war—it’s useless to be 
squeamish about means—politics are a very rough 
business and after all when you remember Cavour, 
Cromwell and hundreds of other cases in the world’s 


134 On 11 April, 1887, to protest against the Crimes Bill. The 
crowd was estimated at 50,000 to 150,000 but was orderly. 

135 The day of the last Chartist demonstration. 

136 William George Spencer Scott Compton, sixth marquess 
and twenty-second earl of Northampton (1851-1913), Liberal 
M. P. 1885-1886, 1889-1897. 
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history, where great work had to be done, you will 
acknowledge that all the means were not what one 
would prefer.—Anyhow, now, we are on the brink 
of a revolution, forced to our position by the Govern- 
ment and Lib[eral] Unionists—and on them is the 
responsibility. Mr. Gladstone in my opinion and I 
know in that of all the Gladstone party, has taken 
all along the only possible and right course. You 
may call it obstruction, but his conduct in the House 
was only a despairing attempt to save the liberty of 
the country and of Ireland and of Parliament and you 
will see that the honest instinct of the people all 
through the country is on [our] side.” (N.B. have 
you observed how G. O. M. and Co. talk as if this 
Parliament was not returned by the People!?) ‘Yes 
depend on it, liberty and justice are at stake, and for 
this and Ireland no means must be unused. We all 
work for the same cause and much as we might prefer 
that the strongest measures should be avoided, it may 
not be possible. As I said, Politics are a very rough 
game. If you were in it you would judge as I do.” 
(I furiously denied this). I asked ‘‘in short—the end 
justifies the means?” He hummed, fidgeted and then 
said—‘‘Well, I should not put it so—Necessity.” I 
[asked], “Then practically you dismiss the ordinary 
principles of right and wrong from politics? [He 
answered |, “No I don’t dismiss them but they are 
impossible in detail, the great issues are of course 
certainly a matter of right and wrong.” 

I must end. Next mail shall bring the good side! 


GORDON To Lapy Sopuia, 6 May, 1887 


... Mr. C[harles] Roundell’s political ethics do 
not astound me. It is their prevalence among men of 
his type who a few years ago would have no doubt 
expressed abhorence of them that is to my mind one 
of the most alarming signs of the times, and one of 
the chief supports of my habitual pessimism. Men 
like C. Roundell are not disposed themselves to “play 
roughly” but talk about politics being a rough game 
etc. gives them a sort of comfortable idea that they 
are themselves masterful, daring, dangerous people, 
and makes them look with tolerance and a certain 
admiration on those who really are so. He is no 
doubt right in attributing to Cromwell and Cavour 
great indifference to the means by which they effected 
their ends . . . and he is also right in which he did 
not say but must I think have had in his mind, that 
they were able to manifest such indifference because 
they were able to count on the applause of those 
who are so struck by any display of force of character 
as to admire it even when it is shown in throwing 
aside what they would call “conventional restraints” 
in going straight to an object, and of those who in 
their zeal for the end think it rather fine to see others 
boldly resorting to means which they themselves 
would hesitate to us[e].—Whether we are, as Mr. 
Roundell says, ‘‘on the brink of revolution,” I don’t 
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know, but it is the prevalence of acquiescence like this 
that makes revolution possible. The existence of a 
large inert mass, ready, though not willing, to be 
revolutionized, is far more dangerous, than the efforts, 
taken by themselves, of the few who really desire 
revolution. 

Another thing that distinctly points to some grave 
change is the growing degradation of the House of 
Commons. How can it, being what it now is, long 
retain its present position in the Country? I wonder 
if Gladstone ever remembers or has ever since he 
wrote it, reread his article in the Quarterly on ‘‘the 
declining efficiency of Parliament:’’’—and yet the 
Parliament of 1856 was a model of efficiency as com- 
pared with that of 1887! 

I have no patience with the, in most mouths, utterly 
insincere denunciations of the Coercion Bill. In Glad- 
stone’s mouth they are not sincere;—he has fully 
convinced himself of the profound and essential 
difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee ;— 
but it is lamentable. The St. James Gazette printed 
the new bill and that of 1882 in parallel columns and 
though of course the opportuneness of any measure 
of the sort may be questioned fairly enough, it would 
seem impossible for the authors of the Act of 1882 
to question the provisions of the Bill of 1887 if a 
Crimes Act be required at all. But all things are 
possible to a democrat politician. .. . 


P.S. It is odd how habitually inaccurate Gladstone 
now is whenever he quotes historical facts. To make a 
point against Colonel King Harman,! he said that 
when he went as unpaid High Commissioner to 
Corfu! he vacated his seat. He did not. He was 
Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary and unsalaried 
for a couple of months without vacating his seat. It 
was only when he turned out Young and took the 
substantial and salaried office of Lord High Commis- 
sioner that he vacated his seat. Of course he does not 
mean to say what is false, but he trusts his memory 
and that deceives him.!” 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 3 JUNE, 1887 


.. . Jack! seems to have seen comparatively 
little of you these last holidays, and to have spent his 


138 September, 1856. 

189 E. R. King-Harman (1838-1888), M. P. county Sligo, 1877- 
1880; county Dublin, 1883-1885; Isle of Thanet, 1886-1888; 
assistant parliamentary under-secretary for Ireland, 1886; 
appointed parliamentary under-secretary for Ireland, 9 April, 
1887. 

140 Tn 1858. 

141 Sir John Young (1807-1876), lord high commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, 1855-1859; governor of New South Wales, 1861- 
1867; governor-general of Canada, 1869-1872; created Baron 
Lisgar, 1870. 

12 Gladstone writing to Lord Acton, 13 January, 1887, himself 
deplored his ‘‘slowness in reading, declining sight, and declining 
memory ... ” (Morley, 2: p. 596). 

1483 Gordon’s son, George Arthur Maurice Hamilton Gordon, 
whom he had intended to call Maurice in honor of his appoint- 
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time almost exclusively with home rulers.—I am really 
vexed by his radical enthusiasm; not that a boy’s 
politics, at his age, signify one straw; but because it 
does a boy harm to have his vanity flattered, and his 
self-consciousness excited, by being made much of, 
on account of any singularity about him.—As “the 
only boy at Winchester who is a home ruler,” (as he 
himself tells me proudly that he is,) he is made much 
of by Lady Frederick [Cavendish ], and the Glad- 
stones, to say nothing of his uncle George [Shaw- 
Lefevre], and those unpleasantly violent political 
ladies, my sisters in law.'44 Lady Frederick sends him 
books and pamphlets, and I doubt if he ever sees 
anything on the other side. George Lefevre intro- 
duces him to people I had much rather he did not 
know, who all praise his ‘‘independance,”’ [sic] and 
thereby tend to push him into an unreal persistence 
of opinion, in every way injurious to him.—In another 
way, too, I regret the results of his being so pre- 
maturely political; (not that J have any right to find 
fault on that ground). It makes him neglect society 
he ought to frequent, and brings him into association 
with folk, association with whom is by no means 
desirable—He has never even called on the Aber- 
corns, who were most unexpectedly and unneces- 
sarily kind to him last year; and I am not sure that 
he has given as much time to you and Lord Selborne 
as he ought; while, at his aunts’ (and his uncle’s) he 
is thrown, (when they ‘“‘entertain,’’) into a semi 
infidel, semi rebel, and wholly vulgar set, who are my 
special abhorrence.—I am most anxious about the 
“milieu” in which he grows up. It not only forms 
for life the manners and tone, but has many other 
lasting effects also, to say nothing of the association 
with others that it leads to.—Do you think you could 
get him introduced to the Cecils, through Wolmer? 
An occasional visit to Hatfield would be of immense 
use to him. I have a great mind to write to Lady 
Salisbury, and, for the sake of old times, ask her to 
help in licking my cub into shape. 

I am dreadfully envious of Rachael and Nevils 
who will so soon see him. I would give a good deal 
to do the same! My private secretary, Murray,’ 
(who is not a little man,) tells me that he has so grown 
that he (Murray) has to look up to him, and adds that 
he “is very nice,—in every way,—except as to his 
politics,—which are shocking.” 


ment as governor of Mauritius which occurred at the time of the 
boy’s birth, but whom he decided to call “Jack” because of his 
later dislike of Mauritius. 

1444 Gordon’s wife had five sisters, the most prominent of whom 
were Jane, wife of Sir Charles Lister Ryan who was private 
secretary to Gladstone, 1859-1865, and later commissioner of 
audit and before retirement in 1896, auditor-general; and Made- 
leine, principal of one of the new ladies colleges, Somerville 
Hall, Oxford. 

145 Gordon’s nephew. 

148 Respectively, Gordon’s wife and daughter who planned an 
early visit home from Ceylon. 

147 F, P. Murray. 
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Alas! the first symptoms of the inevitable aliena- 
tion from the Gladstones are beginning to appear, in a 
certain coldness of tone, and lamentation over one’s 
declension; as well as enquiries, (which I shall not 
answer), whether one has “really said”? this or that 
of the G. O. M., and his present policy? I have also 
received a sort of sentence of excommunication from 
George Lefevre, by whom my son is held up to me as 
a teacher. 

Have you dissected the G. O. M.’s speech to the 
Dissenters— (I beg their pardon, ‘‘Nonconformists’’)— 
at Hampstead?48 It is worth careful examination, 
for more reasons than one. 

Mr. O’Brien’s'® reception in Canada is a good sign 
and I hope we shall hear less of Colonial “sympathy.” 

I have just got the Duke of Argyll’s Book about 
Scotland! which I promise myself much pleasure in 
reading, if I can ever find time to read it.... I 
suppose you see a good deal of them, for the Duke and 
your father must be drawn a good deal together by 
community of view on many subjects... . 

This brings me round to the enquiry how the, 
(to us,) most super-interesting of memoirs is going 
on?—5!] fear it has been laid aside, or at least sadly 
interrupted. But I do hope you will use all your in- 
fluence to prevent it being wholly abandoned. Not 
only will such an autobiography be intensely interest- 
ing but it will be of great value, not only historically, 
but as showing how possible it is to combine the 
strictest conscientiousness with political life. Adieu.— 
I wonder how early in the year you hope to get out of 
England? 

Please tell your father what I say about Jack, and 
ask him to tell me what he thinks. 


[P.S.] Do you see Lady Rosebery now [?] How 
do you account for his plunge into home rule?—It is 
to me a bad sign, for he has a keen scent for the 
successful. 


148 Speech on the Irish Question on 11 May, 1887, reported 
verbatim in The Times, 12 May, 1887. 

19 William O’Brien, editor of United Ireland, visited Toronto 
and Hamilton, Ontario, in May, 1887. In the former on 17 May 
he attracted a crowd of some 15,000 but could not obtain a 
hearing. This followed a meeting on 15 May, said to have been 
the largest to that time, the object of which had been to protest 
O’Brien’s campaign in Canada which was directed against Lord 
Lansdowne’s (then governor-general) conduct as an Irish land- 
lord. On 19 May, O’Brien was mobbed by a crowd of Orangemen 
as he left his hotel and he had to be taken into protective custody 
by the police. On 24 May at Hamilton he was attacked and 
pursued by a crowd of Loyalists and Orangemen and several 
shots were fired at his carriage. He had a better reception in 
New York where he collected $25,000 for the Irish cause. 

150 Scotland as tt Was and as tt Is. This was a study of the 
growth of Scottish society, its customs and laws. 

151 Selborne’s Memorials. 
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LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 22 JULY, 1887 


. He [Father ] made a splendid speech on Tues- 
day last!*’—everyone is full of it—and the Duke of 
Argyll says it is the finest and most crushing piece 
of argument which [there] has been throughout 
this whole Irish Home Rule Campaign. He urges 
F[_ather ] to print it—the reports were so indifferent. 

I hope the Gov[ernmen Jt will pull on through this 
Land Bill'**—but the position is getting very strained 
and Lib[eral] Unionists are so keen on some points 
which some Tories won’t budge about... . 


GORDON TO LaDy SOPHIA, 3 AUGUST, 1887 


.. The . . . telegrams, added to the Spalding and 
Gloucestershire elections,!* and the conversion of the 
Irish Land Bill into a measure highly approved by 
Mr. Parnell, make me uncomfortable. The Country 
may prefer, and I believe does prefer rational Con- 
servatism to Revolutionary measures, or again it may 
prefer Radicalism and Revolution, but one thing I 
am very sure it will not prefer, and that is the gift 
of revolutionary measures from Conservative hands, 
or to be governed by Conservatives playing at being 
radicals. The ratson d'être of the present Gov- 
[ernmen ]t is the belief that it would hinder not only 
separation from Ireland, but dangerous legislation 
generally. If the reason for being disappears, the 
being itself will not be kept alive much longer... . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 8 NOVEMBER, 1887 


. Pray tell your father that I have read with the 
most lively satisfaction his admirable speech at 
Gloucester.!5> If only I had a less entire conviction of 
the stupidity and perverseness of the mass of our 
masters, I should have hopes of the future; as it is, I 
have none. You see Chamberlain proclaims at 
Belfast that his is but a truce with Conservatism, 
and that whenever the Irish question ceases to ab- 
sorb sole attention, he means to return to his revolu- 
tionary career. When he does, I fear there will be 
no resisting the flood which will sweep away all 
barriers, and I fear all monuments and landmarks 
therein. I see Gladstone has already gone in for 
disestablishment, in Wales, and Scotland, and is on 
the very verge of declaring for disestablishment in 
England. 


152 The speech referred to was delivered in the House of Lords 
on Monday, 18 July, 1887, in the debate on the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill, more commonly the Crimes or Coercion 
Bill (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3 ser., 317: pp. 1107- 
1127). 

153 The Bill, arising out of recommendations of Lord Cowper’s 
Commission made certain concessions to Irish tenants and passed 
before Parliament rose. 

154 Both by-elections were won by Gladstonian Liberals. 

155 Selborne’s Gloucester speech was one of a series, which in- 
cluded Winchester, Bristol and Edinburgh, that he made in the 
autumn of 1887 “in support of the Unionist cause” (Memorials, 
II, 2: pp. 252f.). 
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In spite of all their blunders and failures in Ireland, 
I have however some hopes that the Gov[ernmen ]t 
will succeed in restoring order there. I have con- 
fidence in Arthur Balfour’s'®*® courage and 
firmness. ... 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, ROME, NEW YEAR’s EVE, 
1887 


... Mr. Gladstone is in a villa of Sir J[ames ] 
Lacaita in Florence—M. Crispi!5’ has declared (this 
is only 2[n ]d hand) that he will allow no kind of 
fuss over Mr. G[ladstone] nor any demonstration, 
and all his feeling is anti-H[ome] R[ule] and the 
Pope is now fully informed by Persico,!58 and now 
all the R[oman] Catholics in Rome are outspoken 
in disapprobation of Walsh!5 and the Irish clericals 
generally—praising only [the] B[isho ]p of Limer- 
ick.1°—There are in this hotel the B[isho]p of 
Portsmouth . . . and 10 other priests—besides [the] 
Cliffords, Maxwells and other lay R[oman] 
C[atholic Js—and all anti Mr. Gladstone and out- 
spoken about Ireland. Of course they all reiterate 
that a representative from England at the Vatican 
would have altered everything! but after all the 
Pope can read! and I believe that only when it was 
apparent that the Conservatives were in and would 
rule—and that the L[iberal] U[nionist]s had (tem- 
porarily anyhow) thrown in their lot with the Con- 
servatives, only then and when the Duke of Norfolk! 
and [the] old R[oman ] C[atholic ] party!® insisted on 
the immorality in Ireland being noticed, did the Pope 
send Persico to find out what he knew. I hear Mr. 
G[ladstone] is still radiant and hopeful—so the 
Lytteltons'!® say. G[eorge] Biddulph!* went to see 
a cousin of his, L[ad]y Biddulph (Sir Thomas’ 
widow) at Spencer House the other day, and says 
the Spencers are very depressed. So I infer are the 
Roseberys, as Hannah!® wrote me, quite gratuitously! 
a very hot and sore letter on politics—a sort of 


156 [n March, 1887, Arthur Balfour succeeded Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach as Irish secretary and from the first exhibited great 
ability and determination. 

157 Francesco Crispi, minister of the interior in Italy under 
Prime Minister Depretis and, after Depretis’ death in July, 
1887, prime minister. 

158 Tenatius Persico (1823-1896), apostolic delegate to Ireland, 
1887; cardinal, 1893. 

1589 Archbishop of Dublin. 

160 Because he condemned the violence of the Irish nationalists ; 
he was the only Irish bishop to give hearty approval to the papal 
rescript of April, 1888, condemning boycotting and the Plan of 
Campaign. 

161 Henry Fitzalan Howard, fifteenth duke of Norfolk (1847- 
1917), special envoy to the Pope, 1887; the ranking lay Roman 
Catholic in Britain. 

162 The traditional English Roman Catholics who resisted the 
zeal of the convert Archbishop (later Cardinal) Manning and 
accepted Papal Infallibility with reluctance. 

163 Alfred Lyttelton (1857-1913), a nephew of Mrs. Gladstone; 
later colonial secretary under Balfour. 

164 The husband of Selborne’s daughter, Wilfreda. 

165 Lady Rosebery, the former Hannah Rothschild. 
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qui s'accuse as I never mention politics now to her.— 
It was all in the strain of “I and we can believe good 
motives in you and your line—our side, we liberals 
are not so ungenerous and warped.’’. I really 
care for the Roseberys and I am sure that a sort of 
loyalty to Mr. G[ladstone ] greatly influenced them. 
The Cowpers!®* .. . told me that when in India 
Lord R[osebery | told the person who told them, that 
he could not make up his mind to go on with this 
H[ome] R[ule] but it would be very difficult to 
break with Mr. Gladstone. The Lfor]d [Chief] 
Justice of Ireland!®’ is here and told me a character- 
istic thing of LL ord ] H[artington ] and Mr. Goschen 
in Dublin :168 L[or Jd H[artington ] began, ‘‘My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen’’;—to the audience whose 
everything was at stake—this beginning in the very 
cold Cavendish voice and manner was chilling. Mr. 
Goschen began—‘‘Fellow brothers, fellow country- 
men, fellow subjects of the Queen’’—and the whole 
mass rose and cheered wildly and the cheers and sobs 
of the excited celtic nature made such a reception 
that the L[or ]d Chief Justice says—no man ever had 
before—‘‘it was as if Goschen had a message of 
salvation’’—they were not even chiefly Ulstermen he 
says but from all parts. 

I ordered the Scotsman of Dec. 14 for you. Father 
was magnificently received, and every point taken 
and even the Gladstonians present listened well. 
. . . You would be astonished at his vigour, play, fire, 
force, and action. It is perfect,—They were enthusi- 
astic over him and Scotchmen are worth speaking to. 
Of course it will be a close fight, but I think Mr. 
Raleigh has a good chance.!” The opinion in Scot- 
land is said to be steadily going against H[ome] 
R[ule ] but no H[ome] Rulers told me this! however 
I believe time is all we want. Father’s speech on 
Dec. 8 at the L[iberal] U[nionist] Conference was 
declared on all sides to be out and away the best in 
[the] afternoon, and [the] Duke of Argyll’s in [the 
evening]. It delighted me how everybody wrote and 
said how grandly Father has helped ‘‘as no one else 
could.” If we were in England he would be stumping 
now and in this weather the risk is great, so I’m 
thankful we are out of reach. I hate the stumping 
all the same and wish L[or ]d Salisbury had not spoken 
at Derby. They say Mr. G[ladstone] makes it 
necessary—but I think Prime Ministers are different 
(or should be) to everybody. On the whole Lord 
Salisbury is in excellent spirits—but who knows what 


166 Probably Francis Thomas de Grey Cowper, seventh Earl 
Cowper (1834-1905), lord lieutenant of Ireland, 1880-1882, 
and later an opponent of Home Rule. 

167 Sir Michael Morris (1827-1901), lord chief justice of Ireland, 
1887-1889. 

168 Qn 29 November, 1887. 

169 Selborne spoke in Edinburgh. 

1710 Thomas (later Sir) Raleigh (1850-1920) contested West 
Edinburgh in a by-election early in 1888. He stood as a Liberal- 
Unionist but lost by forty-six votes to a Gladstonian Liberal. 
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is coming? The Land League in Wales is a contemp- 
tible mimic of the Irish L[ and] L[ eague }—like a poor 
travesty of a tragedy—but to think that Mr. G[lad- 
stone ] should have started and L[ or ]d Spencer helped 
such a concern. Herbert Gladstone has decided for 
disestabl[ishme |nt out and out, not only Wales—‘‘on 
political grounds.” Stephen!” ditto “because a poor 
church is more spiritual.’’. . . 


GORDON TO LApy SOPHIA, 19 SEPTEMBER, 1888 


.. . You ask what Romeo and Poerio!” would say 
to the [Gladstone] Wedgwood speech.!* I don’t 
know; but I know what my father would have said, 
viz: that it afforded strong presumption that he has 
as grossly and unconsciously exaggerated Neapolitan 
‘“‘atrocities’’!”4 as he has Irish ‘‘atrocities.’’—This much 
too I well remember, that when Poerio came to 
England in 1858 he was absolutely silent as to the 
details of his imprisonment. He would not contra- 
dict Gladstone to whom he owed, as he thought, 
so much, and he had no wish to lessen the prejudice 
against the King of Naples, but he could not confirm 
the impression which people had received from Glad- 
stone—I say ‘‘to whom he thought he owed so much,” 
because as you are perhaps aware, what Poerio really 
owed to Gladstone was seven years imprisonment. It 
was a case of Gladstone[’s ] usual impatient impetuos- 
ity. He had sent his letter to my father in order 
that my father might send it to Vienna and obtain 
the interference of the Emperor of Austria, and till 
that was given or refused he was bound to wait. But 
he grew tired of delay, said ‘“‘people were going out of 
town’’! and that he must publish. In vain my father 
represented that the Prime Minister of Austria could 
hardly be expected to answer such a letter by return 
post! He would not hear and published on a fixed 
day.—The very next day, as it happened, my father 
received Prince Schwartzenberg’s!”® reply, consenting 
to interfere, and saying the prisoners would be released. 
The delay, had been caused by preliminary communi- 
cation with Naples, in order to ascertain what the 
King w[oul]d do on the request of the Emperor. 
Of course, after the publication, this intervention 


171 Stephen Edward Gladstone, Gladstone’s second son, (1872- 
1904), rector of Hawarden. 

172 Baron Carlo Poerio, a minister in the government of Naples, 
had been arrested in 1850 and sentenced to twenty-four years 
imprisonment for political offenses. Gaetano Romeo, a printer 
and a co-conspirator with Poerio in Unita Italiana was a fellow 
political prisoner. 

173 The so-called ‘‘Wedgwood speech” was at Burslem at which 
a group of working men presented the Gladstones with a gift 
of dishes of Wedgwood design. 

174 The harsh treatment of political prisoners by the govern- 
ment of Naples in the aftermath of the revolutions of 1848. 
This had so shocked Gladstone on a visit to Naples in 1850 
that, against Lord Aberdeen’s advice, he had published a protest 
in July, 1851. 

175 Chief minister and real ruler of the Austrian Empire after 
the failure of the revolution of 1848. 
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became impossible, and Poerio, on the point of being 
released in 1851, was kept in prison till 1858. 

Gladstone’s answer to the “Times” about these 
Neapolitan prisoners is the most amazing thing I ever 
read,!’*—it even amazes me, after more than thirty 
years experience of the facility with which he per- 
suades himself that what he wishes, zs, and that what 
he has said and done must be right, even if directly 
contradictory of something else which he has said 
before, and was equally right then at the time when 
he said it... . 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 27 SEPTEMBER, 1888 


. . . [Father’s ] correspondence with Mr. Gladstone 
could not be prevented—they exchange quite tender 
notes (extra to the public ones), saying they wish not 
to pain one another etc.—Father said if Mr. G[lad- 
stone |’s remarks in Nineteenth Century, Sept[ ember ]!7" 
had passed unchallenged they would have become 
history and also be used at every election as uncon- 
tradicted facts. 


176 Gladstone in his “Wedgwood speech” on 20 August, 1888 
and in another at Hawarden the following day compared the 
British government’s treatment of Irish political prisoners un- 
favorably with King Ferdinand (King Bomba) of Naples’ treat- 
ment of Italian political offenders after the troubles of 1848- 
1849. Hesaid that King Bomba had not put political offenders in 
company of felons as the British government was doing in Ire- 
land. On 22 August a letter appeared in The Times, signed 
“One Who Remembers,” which quoted Gladstone’s letter to 
Aberdeen in July, 1851, as follows: “Among these, I myself saw 
a political prisoner, Romeo, chained . . . to an ordinary offen- 
der—a young man with one of the most ferocious and sullen 
countenances I have seen among many hundreds of the Neapoli- 
tan criminals.” The writer went on to note that Gladstone had 
further stated that Baron Poerio had stood before him ‘‘amidst 
surrounding felons.” “One Who Remembers” wished to know 
on which occasion, 1851 or 1888, Gladstone had told the truth. 
Gladstone directed his reply to a news agency but The Times 
printed it on 23 August. He admitted his error saying that he 
had forgotten about political prisoners being chained to felons 
in Naples. “. . . Thirty-seven years have passed, and I did 
not remember the circumstances when I spoke. In order to be 
perfectly fair, it should be stated that the political prisoner was 
suffering under a sentence of high treason. Still, in this case the 
conduct of the Neapolitan Government under King Bomba was 
worse than that of the British Government is now. On the 
other hand, it is the fact that on a different day and in another 
prison—the Vicaria—I saw a political prisoner (confined, I 
presume, on some minor charge) who wore his own dress, in a 
roomy cell of his own, and who conducted me freely through the 
rest of the prison. ... This is the case which I compare with 
the brutal conduct now pursued in Ireland. What have we 
come to when there is ground for such comparisons?” 

177 Gladstone’s article was entitled “Mr. Forster and Ireland.” 
In it he alleged that the cabinet in 1882 had ‘‘unanimously” 
exonerated Parnell from all ‘‘association with crime.” Selborne 
in a letter to The Times (21 September, 1888), denied this and 
was joined in his denial by six former colleagues. Gladstone 
then asked Selborne to support his request to the queen to have 
certain documents produced which he thought would support his 
statement. Selborne agreed, but the queen refused permission 
unless for the purpose of parliamentary explanation (Selborne 
to Gordon. 18 October, 1888. Memorials, II 2: pp. 299-300). 
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L[ad ly Fanny Marjoribanks!’8 talked very openly 
to me in July about [the] Gladstones etc. and said 
that she and her husband could not influence them or 
Aberdeen. ‘‘Ishbel!” is the influence not Aberdeen. 
He follows her—and they both only think Edward! 
and me wanting in earnestness and enthusiasm if we 
depreciate any of the Gladstone performances or their 
associating with some of the shady people they do now. 
I told Mr. G[ladstone] he (Mr. G.) must not make a 
speech in Olympia!*!—and that vexed Ishbel.’’. . . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 18 OCTOBER, 1888 


... Mr. Gladstone’s last on the Neap[olitan ] 
prisoners?® is a curious confirmation of your supposi- 
tion of what y[ou Jr Father would have said. 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 28 MArRcH, 1889188 


. . . Willie writes in disgust of the House of Com- 
mons and says that the Parnellites have so corrupted 
the Gladstonians that they seem no longer to know 
what the honour of the House means. This new party 
under Labouchere!* is a serious denouement. 


Lapy SoPHIA TO GORDON, 2 May, 1889 


.. . Mr. Chamberlain was at his best [at the Liberal 
Unionist Conference in Birmingham]. He will never 
(privately) be a real gentleman—but I believe he 
wishes to be an honest man and he is certainly 
chastened by the last 3 years experience. He looks 
well with his charming little American wife and in 
his own family. They all were hearty and simple. 
The house, furniture and menage generally are a 
curious mixture of magnificence and muddle. . . . 


LaDy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 21 JUNE, 1889 


... Last night Lor ]d Salisbury dined here. I 
never knew him as bright, well and talkative. He 
said of Mr. G[ladstone ] “his secret of success has been 


178 Daughter of the seventh duke of Marlborough and wife 
of Edward Marjoribanks, second Baron Tweedmouth. 

179 Wife of the seventh earl of Aberdeen. 

180 Edward Marjoribanks. 

181 The then new exhibition building built in 1886 on Addison 
Road in the Kensington area of London. 

18 The only expression of opinion which appears to answer 
this description was Gladstone’s letter to a correspondent which 
The Times printed 18 October, 1888. In it he said, ‘‘Justice to 
the Neapolitan Government perhaps requires me to state that 
I do not remember any confirmation of the statement conveyed 
to me about Lettembrini [another of the Neapolitan political 
offenders] (not Poerio)... . The Irish are a very humane 
people, and the history of an occasional deviation from humanity 
in regard to cattle has a peculiar history which ought to make us 
blush as well as them.” 

183 Stanmore Papers, Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 49223. The letters 
from 1889 on are from this volume. 

1% Henry Labouchere (1831-1912), radical Liberal M. P.; 
editor of Truth. Labouchere was opposed to the House of Lords 
and the Monarchy. His group of fellow radicals never succeeded 
in becoming a “party.”’ 
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his apparent reconciliation of politics with religion— 
it has appealed to the English public as nothing else 
would have done—but now that he is presuming on 
this power and disregarding all decency it will be 
strange if his hold continues—but after all he can 
only have some 1/2 doz. years more to the fore at most 
and he may not be found out in that time.” ‘‘Re- 
conciliation of r[eligion] and pfolitics]’’ gave me a 
pang. L{[or]d S[alisbury ] does believe in God—he 
feeds his life by regular communion and prayer 
and yet you w[oul Jd think he meant, ‘‘it’s humbug— 
the two can’t work together any more than God 
and Mammon’’—and yet Sir Arthur, God has put us 
in Society, it is He who has given us these lives to 
live—and so they must be liveable as religious lives— 
and yet L[or Jd Salisbury’s words poked up pangs in 
me which are always only kept down with difficulty 
for it is all so disappointing. . . . 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 27 JUNE, 1889 


. . . I was much interested by your account of your 
visit to Birmingham but I cannot say that you 
reconcile me to your dangerous ally [Chamberlain]. 
He seems to me,—mind I don’t know him and never 
met him,—so far as one can judge from his public 
acts and speeches, essentially a snob. . . . I fear the 
alliance with him is but a truce for a common object, 
and that when the cause for which you are both now 
fighting is either finally won or hopelessly lost, you 
will find him, as before, the bitter enemy of all that 
we most care for and think most valuable. Is Lord 
Randolph Churchill going to turn Parnellite? I 
rather hope he may for he does not help any one he 
joins. When I saw the account of the dinner at which 
he, Parnell and the Gladstones ‘‘assisted,”’ I thought 
I should have liked to have reminded Gladstone of the 
unmeasured language which he has used to me with 
respect to each of them. Apropos of the Gladstones, 
I see they are going to have a second golden wedding 
this year! embarrassing and absurd as, if they had 
any sense of humour they could not fail to see. I 
sent my ‘‘tribute’”’ last year as requested. Do they 
expect it to be repeated this year? The fact is they 
are in the hands of exhibitors. . . . When I wrote 
to Mrs. Gladstone last year I expressed some mild 
surprise at the way in which even the most intimate 
friends could be mistaken as for the forty years and 
more that Į had been familiar with them I had always 
thought she had been married in 1839. She replied 
very simply that I was quite right and that she and 
William did not like celebrating the jubilee before the 
time, but that they ‘‘had been told” it was ‘‘expected”’ 
that they should keep it at the beginning of the 50th 
year.—But I don’t think it occurred to any one then 
that they should keep it both at the beginning and 
the end of the year... . 
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Lapy SOPHIA TO GoRDON, 11 JULY, 1889 


. . . He [Chamberlain] spoke [to me] confidently 
enough of the Lib[eral] Unionist cause steadily 
gaining and that Mr. Gladstone’s magnetic power 
was slowly beginning to evaporate. I wonder?... 
Lord Spencer looked very draggled. . . . 


Lapy SopHiIA TO GORDON [circa 1 AuGusT, 1889] 


. . . No, you Jr tribute!®> is not expected to be re- 
peated—I think the whole thing is sickeningly ‘‘a 
Performance’’—but really vulgarity is the order of the 
day esis 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 5 SEPTEMBER, 1889 


. . . Now this most serious strike!® going on—with 
much right on the side of the Dockmen. There is 
a turbulence of wrath, each for himself, each against 
the others, suffering and confusion which is sad. It 
all seems ugly, evil and confused. .. . 


Lapy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 18 SEPTEMBER, 1889 


. . . The attendance of delegates [at the Hudders- 
field Conference] was excellent—but being only a 
Local L[iberal] U[nionist] Conference not National 
L[iberal ] U[nionist] delegates as at Birmingham— 
the numbers were necessarily smaller. About 200 
were there . . . keen, intelligent men chiefly artizans 
and each working for the Union in some part of York- 
shire as President or Secretaries of L[iberal ] 
U[nionist] associations. Very keen; so quick in 
taking points and absorbedly interested. Father 
spoke very well and his voice and action were full of 
go. Wherever there is a L[iberal ] U[nionist ] meet- 
ing now, there is also a Conference—to which only 
delegates come—to give them opportunities for in- 
struction and asking and discussion. The evening 
mass meeting was of course exciting, particularly as 
there were a considerable number of Gladstonians 
present. ... 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke his very best. He excels in 
keeping always cool and never wasting violent words. 


GORDON TO LADY SOPHIA, 8 OCTOBER, 1889 


. . . George Lefevre has done me the honour to send 
me his last book on “Irish Members and English 
Gaolers.’’!8’—If one wants a sober and well balanced 
apercu of contemporary history it is not exactly to a 
strong political partisan that one would look... . 
“Irish Members and English Gaolers,” like Lefevre’s 
former pamphlet ‘‘Incidents of Coercion’’!88 require[s | 
the postulate, which he seems unconsciously to have 
adopted that every assertion made by a ‘‘Nationalist’”’ 
M.P. must unquestionably be true, and that every 


185 To the Gladstones on their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
186 The London Dock Strike which began 14 August, 1889. 

187 Published by Kegan Paul and Co., London, 1889. 

188 Published by Kegan Paul and Co., London, 2nd ed., 1888. 
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qualifying statement by a Unionist official must be 
necessarily false. 

I do not understand quite in the same sense that 
you do a speech of Lord Salisbury’s which you quote 
as having made an uncomfortable impression upon 
you. .. . I think he only meant, (in which I do not 
agree with him,) that the reconciliation of politics and 
religion was, tn Gladstone’s case, merely apparent. 
He and Lady Salisbury are, I believe, credulous 
swallowers of the silly Tory superstition— (quite as 
silly and baseless as any of Lefevre’s nationalist non- 
sense)—that Gladstone is really an irreligious and 
unmoral man, a conscious and accomplished Tartuffe! 
This is another instance of the unreasonableness of 
expecting just and unprejudiced judgements from 
political opponents. But that Lord Salisbury doubts 
the possibility of combining political action with a 
religious life is, whether as regards past ages or the 
present, altogether out of the question. .. . 


GORDON TO LApDy SOPHIA, 31 DECEMBER, 1889 


...A telegram just received, (Reuters) reports 
Lord Salisbury to be seriously ill. This is anew source 
of anxiety and most uneasy shall I be till we can hear 
more. [can hardly imagine a greater catastrophe, at 
this moment, than his death or disablement from work. 
Lord Hartington would I suppose succeed him, but, 
(except on the one question), I have no faith in Lord 
Hartington’s firmness or tenacity of purpose. But 
apart from all political anxiety, the report fills me with 
personal and private apprehension also. His great 
station, and my almost constant absence from home, 
have drawn us apart, but I cannot forget that Robert 
Cecil was one of my earliest friends, and for some years 
a very intimate one. And the near connexion, too, 
with you, naturally increases my anxiety. But for 
this, I should say the political outlook was more 
cheering—that is to say the zmmediate outlook as to 
order in Ireland etc... . 


LADY SOPHIA TO GORDON, 20 JANUARY, 1890 


. . . Do you see the Spectator? The hit at Mr. 
Gladstone’s extraordinary statement about English 
Poetry is delightful. Two hundred years of blank 
verse before Wordsworth!!—I am glad the Spectator 
noticed Father’s hit about the Responsibility as to the 
change in the Centre of Gravity of the Liberal Party. 
That was the most marvellous of W. E. G[ladstone ]’s 
many marvellous remarks. He must sometimes not 
realize what his tongue is saying. . . . 

Oh! was it not refreshing to be represented by a 
Prime Minister who spoke out to Portugal! as did 
Lord S[alisbury ]? It did one good all through... . 


189 Gladstone blamed the left-ward shift on Lord Hartington’s 
and the Whigs’ desertion in 1886. Lord Selborne blamed it on 
Gladstone and his subservience to the Irish party. 

30 In January, 1890, Lord Salisbury ended three years of 
dispute between Britain and Portugal over Mashonaland and 
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5. ON GLADSTONE’S DEATH, 1898 


Lapy SOPHIA TO GORDON, 10 JUNE, 1898 


I did not know where to write to or I should have 
written long ago, and particularly since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s death. I know what an upheaval of most of 
your life it means and how intensely it will vivify for 
you your old friendship and the pain the break gave 
you. 

I am glad Willie went to the funeral—he . . . had 
to come up on purpose—and he felt hurt in ’95 that 
Mr. G[ladstone ] did not write to him or me®’*—but 
this long terrible illness has taken away all sore 
feelings and mine among others and Willie’s too. 
Personally mine had their source only in the pain Mr. 


Nyasaland by an ultimatum to Portugal. Agreement between 
the two countries was reached in August of that year, and a 
convention was signed the following year. 

191 See p. 15, n. 110. 

1% On the occasion of Lord Selborne’s death. 
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G[ladstone] gave Father—and before Father died 
his feelings towards Mr. G[ladstone] were very 
softened again—partly no doubt owing to the fact 
that the L[iberal] U[nionist ] set kept well together. 
I am thankful for the sake of religion in politics that 
Mr. G[ladstone] had this awful testing. His very 
free use of God’s name, freer and freer as (to us) the 
cause got worse and his allies more discreditable— 
made a reaction against any public recognition of 
God in politics and the queer Hawarden Advertising 
Ways made their public religious performances seem 
to many all part of a hypocrisy—anyway—unreal. 
Now one sees it’s all of a piece and that through his 
utter want of judgment and balance this emotionalism 
ran to seed and his dangerous demagogic gifts did 
untold harm latterly—and his instinct for power (for 
the highest ends no doubt) made him use any tools 
if he couldn’t get those he would prefer—Yet after 
all the real power of the man lay in his faith in 
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